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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16 


1 am enclosing $..............0......-.. 
as my contribution to keep those 
rays coming through the gloom. 





Dear Friend: 


As this reaches you hundreds of millions of people 
in other countries will be celebrating the thirty-third 
anniversary of the Soviet Union, happy in their friend- 
ship with that great country. 





We here cannot celebrate the occasion so fes- 
tively. American-Soviet relations are at a perilously 
low point. Our people and the peoples of the rest of the 
world are tense and anxious. Everybody knows that hope 
for a peaceful world, that the future of humanity, rests 
on the prospects of American=-Soviet relations. Yet in 
this crucial time virtually the only voices that can get a 
hearing are the voices of prejudice, the voices for war. 





However there are some rays through the gloom. One 
is the persistent, popular will for peace that confounds 
the inciters of war. 


Another is the survival of the American magazine 
devoted to the truth about the Soviet Union and to 
fostering friendly American-Soviet relations. 








The survival of this magazine is little short of 
miraculous. It keeps the light shining through the gloom. 
And what it reflects is the staunchness of its readers, 
Americans who hold fast to basic American traditions of 
truth and fair play. 





But we must face the truth, too, that its survival 
is threatened — threatened by sheer lack of funds to meet 
printing and other costs. Whether it will survive to 
publish next year's anniversary issue — or, for that 
matter issues for the vital months coming — depends 
solely on you. 





Frankly, without your immediate help the light 
will go out. Keep it shining by giving as generously as 


you can, today. 
Seenen. Wee, 


JESSICA SMITH, 
Editor. 
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[§\HE WoRLD’s FIRST SOCIALIST STATE WAS BORN IN THE STRUGGLE 
for peace and has never ceased to carry on that struggle. 
This simple fact, of such overwhelming significance in the 
world today, is foremost among the many reasons that people 
everywhere will greet the Soviet Union on its thirty-third 
birthday with special gratitude and warmth. 

The great new civilization brought into being by the Revo- 
lution of November 7, 1917, has given the people of the world 
many reasons for gratitude and admiration. It has brought an 
end to all exploitation of man by man, an end to all racial 
and national discrimination. It has brought into being a class- 
less society in which the natural resources of the land belong 
to all those who inhabit it, the products of labor belong to 
their creators, and the wonders and beauties of science and 
culture are shared by all. The soaring achievements of its 
socialist economy have transformed a backward agrarian na- 
tion into a modern industrial state and brought increasing 
abundance to its citizens. To these achievements, and to the 
surpassing bravery of the Soviet people, the Allied nations 
owe their victory over fascist aggression. 

Above all, in this year of intensified preparations for a new 
world war, the hopes of millions are centered on the Soviet 
Union as the foremost defender of peace. 

The search for peace is the key to Soviet foreign policy 
today as it has been from the first day of its existence. 

Lenin’s idea that socialism could be built in one country 
alone, or in several countries, triumphed over Trotsky’s idea 
that socialism could never win anywhere until it won every- 
where, and so had to be imposed on the world through con- 
tinuing wars and revolutions. 

The very concept of building socialism in one country pre- 
supposed the peaceful co-existence of the socialist and capital- 
ist worlds which has been the chief aim of Stalin’s foreign 
policy. For this reason Stalin and the other Soviet leaders 
have always sought to keep the peace by conciliation and agree- 
ment, and continue to do so today. 

In other years, we have been able to bring our readers an 
enlarged November anniversary issue, summing up Soviet 
achievements in many fields. This year, the repressive meas- 
ures taken by our government to prevent the true facts of the 
achievements of the Soviet Union and the socialist sector of 
the world from becoming known to the American people, have 
created financial and other difficulties which hamper, but 
cannot stop, dissemination of the truth, and we therefore 
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cannot afford extra pages. We are able to bring our readers, 
however, articles such as the one by Dr. Harry Ward pointing 
the way to progress and peace through agreement with the 
USSR, and the distinguished contribution by Dr. Alphaeus 
Hunton on the leading role of the Soviet Union in relation to 
the colonial liberation movements of today. We are also bring- 
ing fresh news of the Soviet Union as it is today from people 
who have only recently been there and give us the evidence 
of their own eyes, as in the articles by D. N. Pritt, Charlotta 
Bass and George Marion. In these articles we have word of 
the miracle of reconstruction that has been wrought by the 
Soviet people since the end of the war, word of the amazing 
advances in the standard of living they have been able to ac- 
complish in the face of the incalculable wartime losses, and 
above all, of their passionate devotion to peace. 


Preoccupation with Peaceful Labor 


Further corroboration of this has come in a series of articles 
in the New York Times (October 11-14), by Harrison Salis- 
bury, just back in the Soviet capital after several months expo- 
sure to the war hysteria in our country. These articles com- 
pletely contradict everything that newspaper stands for edi- 
torially, everything it reports from the mouths of our govern- 
ment spokesmen who try to justify their drive for war against 
the Soviet Union with monstrous falsehoods about the sup- 
posed enslavement and misery of the Soviet people, the alleged 
aggressive intentions of the Soviet Government and _ their 
commitment to the doctrine of inevitable war. For this rea- 
son the Times tries to mitigate the effect of these dispatches 
by an apologetic introduction reminding its readers that they 
were subject to censorship and do not contain certain facts 
requested. Let the articles speak for themselves. 

In his first dispatch, Mr. Salisbury reports on the prodigious 
building and beautification program he found under way on 
his return to Moscow, commenting: 


It is hard not only for Soviet citizens but for foreigners long 
resident in Moscow to believe that the Kremlin would continue the 
program on this vast scale if it seriously believed that atom bombs 
might soon be falling on Soviet territory. 


Mr. Salisbury notes that while the rebuilding and beauti- 
fying of Moscow has been going on since the end of the war, 
in the summer of 1950, far from being curtailed, the program 
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was being further expanded, reaching into every section of 
the city. Not only are apartment houses, public buildings and 
new’ parks included in the program, but churches too are being 
reconditioned, their domes sparkling with new gold leaf. 

The correspondent points out that in the 1950 Soviet budget 
of 427,937,000,000 rubles, 135,600,000,000 rubles is provided 
for capital expenditures, including housing, and only 79,400,- 
000,000 rubles for national defense. He notes that the federal 
budget includes an allotment of 5,600,000,000 rubles to the 
sixteen republics for housing, which is in addition to expendi- 
tures by the republics themselves and by local city councils 
and enterprises for this purpose. 

To give an idea of the scope of housing construction alone 
in different parts of the country, Mr. Salisbury mentions 600 
new apartment houses in Leningrad in 1950; 64,000,000 rubles 
spent on housing in the first half of 1950 by Voronezh; 
4,500 construction workers engaged in rebuilding in Smolensk, 
where sixteen new apartment houses are being completed; 
113 new apartment houses, 35 office buildings and 25 schools 
going up in Rostov, in addition to completing repairs on 230 
apartment houses. 

In his second article, the Times correspondent tells how 
despite the deep concern of the people of Moscow over the 
state of relations between their country and the United States 
and the war in Korea, their interests in domestic affairs are 
focused not on preparations for war but on construction for 
peace. He reports that the whole population is following with 
breathless excitement the progress of the mighty power and 
irrigation projects recently launched at Kuibyshev and Stalin- 
grad on the Volga, and on the lower Dniepr, dwarfing not 
only previous Soviet projects, but Boulder Dam and Grand 
Coulee, and the new program for making the Central Asian 
deserts bloom by changing the course of the ancient Amu 
Darya River. The latter will bring over 3,000,000 acres of 
arid desert land under cultivation and transform some 
17,000,000 acres into green pastures. 

Along with this excitement over new construction projects, 
all of which are to be completed in five years, Mr. Salisbury 
notes the wide public interest in new Soviet literature, chiefly 
on themes of peace and human problems, in new songs and 
musical compositions, and the delight of Muscovites and peo- 
ple of other cities in the increasing abundance of goods and 
food in the shops, and especially in the new price reductions 
on automobiles, now being purchased widely by workers and 
farmers as well as professional people. The people are fol- 
lowing eagerly the continuing discussions in the press on such 
matters as linguistics, the merits of co-education as against 
separate education for boys and girls introduced during war- 
time in urban centers, and a variety of scientific and cultural 
subjects. 

In his third article, Mr. Salisbury notes the complete absence 
of any signs at all of war hysteria or of the slightest indica- 
tion of expectation of war. No queues in front of stores, no 
panic buying, no hoarding, no price rises, but on the contrary 
lower prices and better quality, more shoes in the shops, more 
textiles, household goods, more meats and vegetable oils, more 
of all sorts of things made of materials valuable in war pro- 
duction, showing no diversion of productive facilities to in- 
creased arms output; no recruiting posters, no appeals in the 
press for recruits, as was the custom during World War II, 
no additional classes called to the colors. From all this he 
draws the conclusion: 


What is interesting about the Soviet situation is that as of today, 
so far as research can determine, there has been no substantial 
hangeover of the economy from its predominantly peacetime aspect 
to one of preparation for, or anticipation of war. 


his final article, Mr. Salisbury reported that the question 


mo. frequently put to Americans in the Soviet Union today is: 
W vot is the United States doing in Korea?” 
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Noting that the Soviet people generally are convinced that 
the threat to world peace today emanates from the United 
States and that the policy of their government in world affairs 
is right, and that of the United States wrong, he warns that 
any idea that there is a cleavage between the Soviet people and 
their government on this vital issue is pure wishful thinking. 
While he stresses that the Russians naturally receive their in- 
formation mainly from the Soviet sources, he makes clear 
that there is no prohibition against listening to the Voice of 
America programs which express the U.S. viewpoint, and 
that the Soviet people are widely equipped with shortwave 
receivers capable of receiving such programs. However, he 
finds that Russians he has spoken to who have heard the 
Voice of America programs are not impressed or convinced 
by them, considering them “just American propaganda.” The 
Voice of America’s broadcasts on Korea, for example, have 
failed to shake the conviction of the ordinary Soviet citizen 
that the Korean conflict is a civil war in which the United 
States—not the United Nations—has intervened. 

The Times correspondent finds that despite the indignation 
of the Soviet people over what they regard as the provocative 
and militaristic policies of the United States, this is not re- 
flected in the attitude toward individual Americans. He writes 
that Americans in the diplomatic colony still travel widely in 
many regions of the USSR and continue to encounter the 
traditional Russian hospitality. He reports that he has found 
no great change in the mood of the Russians since the out- 
break of the war in Korea, and that while the attitude toward 
the North Koreans is one of sympathy, he has heard nothing 
to indicate that the Russians expect to fight the United States 
in Korea or anywhere else. In conclusion, he writes: 


There is an overwhelming desire for continued peace. There ap- 
pears to be no segment of the Soviet public that desires war, or 
that would look with enthusiasm on a prospect of war with the 
United States. I have heard of no Russian who in private conversa- 
tion or publicly has suggested that the Soviet Union should wage 
a “preventive war’ against the United States, or who has proposed 
using the force of Soviet arms to produce revolution in the United 
States or, for that matter, in Western Europe. . . . Believing as he 
does that the United States is moving toward war, the ordinary 
Russian is concerned. However, he has great confidence in his gov- 
ernment’s ability to thwart these alleged American intentions and 
to preserve peace. 


Peace Through Negotiation, Not Force 


In contrast to this attitude of the Soviet people and their 
leaders so clearly set forth by the New York Times correspond- 
ent, it is worth recalling that on February 8 of this year Secre- 
tary Acheson enunciated very bluntly what had already been 
clearly manifested as the foreign policy of the Truman Ad- 
ministration, and has since been confirmed by events in 
Korea and the Far East. Secretary Acheson stated that our 
country had abandoned all efforts to reach agreement with 
the Soviet Union by negotiation and that henceforth our sole 
reliance must be on superior force. He sought to justify this 
on the ground that no agreement with the Soviet Union is 
possible, because the Soviet Government does not keep. its 
agreements and is pursuing an imperialistic, aggressive pro- 
gram incompatible with peace and national independence. 

Having built up the bogey of Soviet expansionism, impe- 
rialism, aggression, reliance-on-force-and-violence, etc., the 
administration is hard put to it today to explain the absence 
of a single Soviet move that fits into this picture, or of a single 
Russian soldier in any of the postwar armed conflicts. Since 
the USSR refused to oblige by any single aggressive incident 
the new myth has been created of “indirect aggression,” 
“war by proxy,” etc. But this hastn’t worked either, because 
all of this of course had to be part of an overall Soviet plan “to 
dominate the world by force.” And now the moment has come 
when the Soviet Union might be expected to cash in on the 
results of all its indirect aggression and openly launch direct 
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aggression to achieve world domination. But still it makes 
no move. 

The military experts point out that the time for the Soviet 
Union to launch its long planned aggressive war is now, when 
the West is demonstrably at a disadvantage. They point out 
that the Western powers dispose a bare fifteen divisions in 
Western Europe, while the USSR has ready and waiting at 
least eight times that many who could over-run Europe within 
a few days. They point to the lessons of Korea, where the 
U.S. has had to utilize most of its available land power, as 
well as whatever it could collect from Allied powers against 
“the weakest of the Soviet satellites,’ representing about one 
per cent of the total military power at the disposition by the 
USSR and the socialist sector of the world. They point out 
how different would have heen the outcome if the joint 
power of the Soviet Union and China had been thrown into 
the struggle, and ponder why they lost the chance of doing 
this when just a few Soviet airplanes might have broken the 
back of U.S. armed power in Korea, and thrown U.S. forces 
into the sea. 

Why didn’t the USSR take this opportunity? Why don’t 
they take advantage of obvious present Western weakness, 
scatter their opponents’ power by starting aggression all around 
the world, against Western Germany, against Yugoslavia, 
against Turkey, against Iran, get into the fray in Korea, and 
plunge the world now into the world war that, it has charged, 
they have so long been planning, now when it is so clear 
they could win, when time will only give the West the oppor- 
tunity to complete its rearming of Germany and Japan, build 
up its fifty or more divisions in Europe, pile up more troops 
and armaments everywhere, stockpile more and _ better 
A-bombs, and perhaps H-bombs too? 

Why don’t they fight? 

Because as Mr. Salisbury and other observers point out, the 
Soviet Union wants peace. Because it is engaged in the biggest 
peacetime construction projects ever launched by man which 
can be completed only under peaceful conditions. Because 
they mean what they say. It is as simple as that. 

This is the plain, obvious, incontrovertible, unalterable fact. 
It does not mean that they will not fight when attacked, as 
they demonstrated when they were far weaker and had far 
fewer allies than they have today. It does mean that they will 
not start a war, and that they will do absolutely everything 
possible to avoid being provoked into war, to avoid the out- 
break of a new world holocaust. 

This, and no trickery, is behind all their policies. This and 
only this explains every word and deed of the Soviet leaders. 
This explains their wholehearted backing of the World Peace 
Petition for the outlawry of atomic warfare and the branding 
as a war criminal of the first country that will resort to it. 
No country, planning war, would go to such lengths to mo- 
bilize the desires of its own pecple and the world for peace. 
No country, planning to use the atom bomb, would take such 
pains to insure in advance that it would be branded as a crim- 
inal by the whole world in so doing. 

On June 25, when the Administration plunged into its 
military adventure in Korea, pulling the UN in after it, with- 
out any attempt to reach a peaceful solution through negotia- 
tion, and in the succeeding months during which it has re- 
jected all efforts at mediation and conciliation from whatever 
quarter, it demonstrated its determination to avoid all moves 
toward negotiations, even to the ultimate risk of a new world 
war. 

The Soviet Union has never abandoned its efforts for peace- 
ful co-existence through negotiations and agreement, whether 
on a bilateral basis, through the Foreign Ministers’ Council or 
through the United Nations. The Soviet Union has not vio- 
lated its agreements, but on the cnotrary has an unexcelled 
record of faithful adherence to its international obligations. 
And today, true to its consistent and unswerving policy of 





peace, and despite all provocations, the Soviet Union continues 
unceasingly to press the United States and the other Western 
powers to join with it in new efforts to end the threat of new 
war and to settle all differences by peaceful means. 


Two World Viewpoints 


WO WORLD VIEWPOINTS ARE BEING SHARPLY ILLUMINED IN THE 

debates taking place at the current session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. The effect of these viewpoints 
on world public opinion is not indicated by the way the votes 
go at Lake Success. 

The USSR, in continuing its struggle for peace, is represent- 
ing the deepest desires of hundreds of millions of the world’s 
people. The United States, while continuing to garner bought 
and paid for UN votes in support of its imperialist and warlike 
proposals, represents in fact only the minority interests of the 
big monopolists, and is reaping for itself a harvest of resent- 
ment and hatred even among those who perforce follow its 
lead. ; 

The two world viewpoints were strikingly illustrated in the 
keynote speeches of Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vyshin- 
sky, head of the Soviet delegation, and of U.S. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. 

Mr. Acheson’s speech, outlining U.S. proposals on “United 
Action for Peace,” was in fact an outright call to transform 
the General Assembly into an instrument geared for war 
against the Soviet Union and China, and prepared to crush 
any people’s liberation movements at the behest of the Western 
powers. Acheron proposed the organization cf a heavily armed 
United Nations force, made up of earmarked national con- 
tingents, which could be called on by the General Assembly, 
empowered to meet on twenty-four hours’ notice, to take 
armed action if the Security Council failed to do so. This 
constitutes an attempt to strip the Security Council of its 
powers, and thus eliminate the veto power, or unanimity prin- 
ciple which is at the very heart of the United Nations, with- 
out which the world organization would be deprived of all 
power to maintain peace through efforts to reconcile the op- 
posing viewpoints it represents and reach agreed upon deci- 
sions. It constitutes an attempt to fulfill Herbert Hoover’s pro- 
posal of accomplishing the elimination of the Soviet Union 
from the United Nations, and bringing it completely under 
the domination of the United States. 

Mr. Acheson’s speech was characterized by correspondents 
as being the most violent attack against the USSR yet heard 
in the UN. He charged the Soviet Union with sole responsi- 
bility for setting up barriers to peace by trying to impose its 
will on other peoples by violent means. Abandoning previous 
anti-Communist slogans, Secretary Acheson conjured up a pic- 
ture of the “new imperialism” of the Soviet Union as posing 
“a great and terrible danger for the rest of the world.” This 
was a tacit acknowledgment of the fact that the colonial and 
dependent peoples of the world just don’t scare at the Com- 
munist bogey, so the Western powers are desperately trying 
to attach to the Soviet Union the opprobrium of the imperialism 
which these peoples know is their real enemy. 

Premier Nehru of India, at a press conference on October 
16, stated that the U.S. proposals “seemed like converting the 
UN into a larger edition of the Atlantic Pact and making it 
a war organization more than one devoted to international 
peace.” 

Significant was Mr. Acheson’s lip service to land reform, 
which U.S. policies have everywhere blocked, while the USSR 
has always defended it and helped it along. Piously promising 
aid for the rehabilitation of Korea, laid waste by American 
bombs, he spoke of the need for better land distribution and 
declared that South Korea had planned such steps, although 
it is well known that the Rhee regime had done nothing in 
this respect, while sweeping land reforms had been effected 
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in North Korea. And in a statement on October 17, reported 
by the AP, Syngman Rhee, promising “land reforms” in North 
Korea, made quite clear what such reform means to him. He 
said he would “return to the owners property confiscated by 
the Communists.” That means taking away from the peasants 
the land distributed among them from the estates of the former 
landlords and Japanese collaborators and putting the latter 
groups back in control. 

From long and painful experience the people of Asia know 
imperialist policies too well when they see them to be fooled 
by any attempt to cloak them with fair words; nor can they 
be stampeded into fright of the “new imperialism” of the So- 
viet Union whose support of all colonial liberation and na- 
tional independence movements is a historic and present 
fact. 

Only recently an international conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations has been meeting in Lucknow, India, at- 
tended by conservative and middle-of-the-road delegates. The 
New York Times reported as follows on October 11: 


With the exception of one Bombay businessman, who has con- 
sistently stood out against his colleagues in defense of the United 
States, the Indians and Pakistanis bluntly accused the United States 
of prostituting relief dollars for selfish ends. These speakers, mostly 
savants from institutions of learning, implied that the United States 
at best was bent upon some sort of economic imperialism and at 
worst hoped to use Asian lives as cannon fodder in a war against 
the Soviet Union in which Asia, they said, wanted no part. 


The contrast between the approaches represented by Mr. 
Acheson and Mr. Vyshinsky will not be lost upon such sa- 
vants, still less among the great masses of workers and peasants 
of Asia and Africa, who know even better what imperialism 
means. 


Vyshinsky Offers Peace Program 


Mr. Vyshinsky came back with a speech remarkable for its 
calmness in the face of Mr. Acheson’s provocations. He de- 
clared that the rude attacks on the Soviet Union and the pro- 
posals offered had nothing in common with the problems of 
the Assembly, faced with acute tasks related to removing the 
thr-at of new world war. Mr. Vyshinsky contrasted the ab- 
sortion of the Soviet Union in tasks of peaceful construction 
an. improvement of the standard of life of its people with the 
twe've-fold increase in the United States in direct military 
ex) nditures alone since the pre-war period, and its efforts 
to ,ersuade France, England and other countries to further 
inc. case their military expenditures. He referred also to the 
int \sified propaganda for a new war, as illustrated in recent 
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statements openly advocating aggression. Mr. Vyshinsky then 
offered as a resolution on behalf of the USSR “A declaration 
for the removal of the threat of a new war and for the strength- 
ening of the peace and security of nations.” 

The resolution called upon the Assembly to condemn all 
propaganda for a new war and to ask all governments to 
prohibit such propaganda. 

It called for the unconditional prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons and the establishment of strict international control to 
implement the prohibition, and for the branding as a war 
criminal of the Government that first uses atomic weapons 
or other weapons of mass extermination of human beings. 

It called for the conclusion of a pact for the strengthening 
of peace among the five permanent members of the Security 
Council bearing particular responsibility for peace—the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, China and the 
USSR. 

It called for a one-third reduction by these five powers of all 
their armed forces of air, land and sea during 1950, and the 
consideration of further reduction by a future Assembly ses- 
sion. 


The Dulles Dream 


On October 9, U.S. delegate John Foster Dulles formally 
introduced in the Assembly’s Political and Security Committee 
the resolution outlined by Secretary Acheson, and sponsored 
also by Canada, France, the Philippines, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom and Uruguay. 

Mr. Dulles made it obvious that the main purpose of the 
resolution was to clear the way for aggressive action by the 
General Assembly if a new situation such as that in Korea 
should arise and military action should be blocked by Soviet 
veto in the Security Council. Referring to the action in Ko- 
rea, he declared: 


For the first time in the long history of the human race the world 
organization marshalled enough collective force to throw back an 
armed aggression. It seemed that the dream of ages had at last come 
true. ... 


What a strange ring those words must have for the people 
of Korea. Was their dream of ages to have new foreign 
armies overrunning their country, new foreign masters to de- 
termine their way of life? Was their dream of ages to have 
their cities, their villages, their homes, their factories, their 
rice paddies laid waste, their children, their women and old 
people murdered, their young men slaughtered in a senseless 
war? 

Do the American mothers who have lost or may yet lose 
their sons share the glee of Mr. Dulles over this dream come 
true? Do the oppressed peoples of the world share the dreams 
of the man who once called fascism a dynamic force and plots 
today for its revival? 


USSR Proposes Strengthening UN 


Discussing the United States plan before the Political and 
Security Committee on October 10, Mr. Vyshinsky, with re- 
markable restraint, confined himself chiefly to pointing out its 
complete incompatibility with the UN Charter. He de- 
clared that the proposal to endow the General Assembly with 
rights exclusively vested in the Security Council, and thus to 
eliminate the principle of unanimity in action on matters con- 
cerned with the maintenance of peace, constituted a flagrant 
violation of the UN Charter. 

Mr. Vyshinsky said that the Soviet Union would have no 
objection to the provision for calling extraordinary sessions of 
the UN Assembly, but opposed the proposal that they could 
be called by any seven members of the Security Council, since 
the Charter requires that such sessions be convened only at 
the request of the Council as legally constituted, i.e., with the 
(Continued on page 24) 











WAR OR PEACE—THE BASIC MORAL ISSUE 


In the new era ushered in by the birth of the Soviet State all 
governments must meet the moral challenge of finding the way 
to social change without the devastation of a new world war 


i ioe founding of the first Soviet So- 


cialist Republic, whose anniversary 
is being celebrated this month, marked 
the beginning of a new era in the history 
of mankind. The transition from capi- 
talist to socialist society had begun. At 
once the leading capitalist nations united 
in the attempt to stop this transition by 
invading Russia with their armed forces 
in support of the counter-revolution. 
They tried to provide a moral justifica- 
tion for this aggression by inventing lies 
in their press about the nationalization 
of women, the closing of churches, the 
massacre of priests. 

Today another attempt to halt the 
next step in the evolution of human 
society is being made through the cold 
war policy of our government. Korea 
has shown how easily the cold war can 
become the shooting, bomb-dropping, 
flame-throwing war. The abdication by 
our Senate of its responsibility for our 
entering a war, the renewal of the ad- 
vocacy in high places of a preventive, 
aggressive war, the number of those 
in legislative halls who want to drop the 
bombs on Russia now, all show how 
easily the policy of arming Western 
Europe and the United Nations “against 
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Soviet aggression,” could result in 
another invasion of Russia. The alleged 
moral justification this time is lies about 
Soviet rearmament and purpose to con- 
quer the world, about internal misery, 
discontent and repression. Also by the 
proclamation of cold war aims in words 
of moral content—defense, security, free- 
dom, peace, democracy. But deeds are 
the opposite to words—the executions 
in Greece; the support of Chiang Kai- 
shek, Syngman Rhee and now Franco; 
the restoration of Nazi cartellists to 
power and partnership (junior this 
time); the planned rearming of Western 
Germany and Japan. So black becomes 
white, right appears as wrong, the high- 
way to the hell of the atomic-bacterial 
war is now the road to the heaven of 
peace and prosperity. 

The number and weight of the pleas 
to our Government to abandon the cold 


"The founding of the first socialist Republic marked the beginning of a new 
era in the history of mankind." This and the other illustrations in this article 
are from a series of drawings by Lynd Ward marking a previous anniversary. 





war policy, from all sections of our pop- 
ulation and all parts of the world, show 
how wide is the understanding of the 
vast destruction of human lives and ac- 
complishments to which this policy 
leads. If these appeals are to result in ef- 
fective political action it needs also to 
be realized that the cold war leads to 
equally great and disastrous destruction 
of those moral values upon which the 
future progress of mankind depends 
just as much as it does upon more ef- 





fective use and more just distribution of 
the natural resources of the earth. 

By common consent of most of the 
peoples of the earth further progress to- 
ward the great goals of freedom and 
equality, justice and peace lies along the 
road of more and still more democracy. 
This means democracy as more than a 
form of government, as a way of life; 
a manner of living in which the econ- 
omy and the culture, as well as political 
activities are democratically directed and 
their benefits shared. 

In its conception the United Nations 
was to be an attempt to extend the 
democratic process in international rela- 
tions, to settle disputes by discussion and 
agreement in place of threats and force, 
to develop united action for the benefit 
of all, and especially the oppressed and 
neglected, the weak and undeveloped. 
The defeated fascist nations, who on 
principle had rejected democracy and 
started the war, were left out. At the 
founding session when the United States 
proposed to admit Argentina and sum- 
marily refused Molotov the ordinary 
courtesy of time to consult his govern- 
ment or for further discussion, it was 
warning that its new administration was 
willing to trade the future of democracy 
for political advantage. 

When our attitude toward the Soviet 
Union was changed to the “get tough 
with Russia” approach, the democratic 
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process was abandoned. In place of the 
appeal to reason and justice came threats 
and attempted compulsion; the ulti- 
me‘um that precedes war replaced the 
give and take of traditional peacetime 
diplomacy; the search for ground of 
agreement gave way to dictation. The 
reason given was “the only thing the 
Russians respect is power.” That was as 
bad an underestimate of the moral 
capacity of Soviet leaders and people as 
the judgment of our military experts 
concerning their ability to resist invasion. 
That could have lost us the war. This 
can well lose us the peace. It led to 
reliance on force, and still more force; 
to the thesis of the preventive war; to 
pin point maps and charts in our maga- 
zines for the bombing of Soviet indus- 
trial centers. 

When Truman declared, in the case 
of Greece, the cold war to contain com- 
munism, and the Truman doctrine to do 
it by intervention in civil war, the 
United Nations was thereby prevented 
from developing international democ- 
racy. It had worked out, by experts from 
17 nations, a four-year plan for the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Greece. If our 
government had cooperated in that plan 
the course of the world would have been 
different. In working together construc- 
tively the capitalist and socialist sectors 
might have developed the attitudes 
which would enable them to discover 
how to get through that transition from 
capitalist to socialist society without 
mutual destruction. The same thing is 
true on a larger scale concerning the 
so-called Marshall Plan. 

From preventing the development of 
international democracy our bi-partisan 
foreign policy then proceeded to subvert 
what existed by using the United Na- 
tions as ground for maneuvers in the 
cold war. How this was done in the case 
of Korea was recently documented by 
this journal. The methods of our ma- 
chine politics were carried into the 
United Nations until some of its sessions 
looked like one of our boss-controlled 
national party conventions. Votes were 
lined up by rewards and penalties. Food 
for votes; ECA aid for votes; military 
aid for votes, 

Truman has asserted that the cold war 
will go on until Russia surrenders. By 
taking the attitude of the general to a 
defeated enemy, of a monopolist to a 
Weaker competitor, by substituting the 
method of war for the ways of peaceful 
diplomacy, our government has done 
its best to make agreement impossible. 
Russia will not surrender to plans for 
the control of atomic energy and the ex- 
pansion of cartel capitalist control over 
the natural resources and labor of other 
pecples, which would destroy her eco- 
homsic independence and limit the 
future development of her people. Rus- 
sia ought not to surrender; any more 
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than Washington at Valley Forge or the 
New Israel recently. Without agreement 
between the United States and the So- 
viet Union there can be no peace. Then 
if the cold war is allowed to proceed 
to the disaster the logic of its nature re- 
quires it will be said that the refusal 
of Russia to cooperate is responsible. 
But the world will know that the basic 
responsibility rests with those who sub- 
stituted the methods of war for the ways 
of peace, and with the voters who per- 
mitted this to be done. 

The basic moral question of our time 
is war or peace. Upon the answer to this 
all other issues depend. The potential 
destructive power of atomic and bacterial 
weapons has placed the abolition of war 
upon the agenda of today’s necessities. 
What has been a vision of the seers, a 
promise of the prophets, a song of the 
poets, has now become a practical im- 
perative. The urgency and authority of 
this challenge is increased by the de- 
struction of the moral standards and 
values developed by the experience of 
the human race in the long climb up- 
ward from its savage beginnings. It is 
now agreed by 300 million people who 
signed the Stockholm peace plea, with 
others yet to come, that the first step 
toward the abolition of war is the out- 
lawry of the atom bomb. 

From the beginning of the interna- 
tional discussion of the use and control 


of atomic energy our cold war planners 
have said “No” to this proposal, “No” 
to the Soviet Union when it said first 
outlaw and then plan for inspection and 
control. “No” again when it said do 
these two things at the same time. “No” 
to the inclusion of atomic weapons in 
the survey necessary for progressive 
disarmament proposals. Said Malik to 
our representative in the Commission: 
“Mr. Hitchcock, agree to include atomic 
weapons and I will guarantee agreement 
in ten minutes on inspection.” Again 
“No.” More recently Vyshinsky told 
the delegates concerning Soviet atomic 
installations: “You can come and feel, 
see and smell them. You can inspect 
them at 3 o'clock, 11 o'clock or 12 
o'clock.” “No” again. Our position was 
and is that the Soviet Union must accept 
our plan for the ownership and distribu- 
tion of atomic energy resources by a 
United Nations commission. This the 
Soviet Union cannot accept because it 
would place her economic development, 
and resultant gains in culture, under 
bondage to a capitalist-minded majority, 
dominated by the government that ex- 
presses internationally the interests of 
big business and high finance. 

To all appeals for a new approach to 
the issue of the outlawry of weapons of 
mass destruction and progressive dis- 
armament the answer again was “No.” 
“No” to the Quakers, to the World 
Council of Churches and to the Inter- 
national Red Cross. “No” to MacMahon 
and Tydings. “No” to hundreds of lead- 
ers from all sections of our national life. 
“No” to Nehru. “No” to 300 million 
people from all over the world. All that 
the State Department can add is the 

(Continued on page 26) 


Symbolizing the desire of the Soviet people for the security of their borders 
in order to carry out their great tasks of socialist construction and to guarantee 
to their youth the opportunity to complete their training for peaceful pu-suits. 






















































A New 


Peaceful Civilization 


Eminent British visitor finds Soviet Russia today 


a land of plenty, embarked on great life-enriching 






At THE END of my fourth long visit 
to the Soviet Union, and on the eve 
of the thirty-third anniversary of the 
establishment of the Soviet State, I have 
very vivid impressions to give, both as 
regards developments in the country 
and as to its position on the question of 
peace and its role in the World Peace 
Movement. 

What are my general impressions? 
Firstly, that the Soviet: Union has now 
to be recognized as a land of plenty; 
then, that it is devoting more effort and 
attention than even before to culture and 
science; that it has a great pride in its 
achievements and confidence in its future; 
that it is conscious of a deep surge of 
creative feeling as it embarks on vast 
new schemes of construction and develop- 
ment after the years of hard work it has 
had to give to the reconstruction of ruined 
or damaged towns and villages and in- 
dustries—work which, however success- 
ful, must always carry with it at every 
minute great anger and sorrow over the 
ruin and the damage; and, finally, that 
for all these reasons and the further rea- 
son that it is a land of decent human 
beings doing creative work in a Socialist 
economy, it is determined that the peace 
of the world shall be maintained. 

In all this, we are seeing, to my mind, 
the birth and growth of a new civiliza- 
tion, which will bring to every one of 
us something finer in the art of living 
than history has known. 

Soviet Russia is today a land of plenty. 
The material improvements of the four 
years since my last visit are astonishing. 
Food is very good, in quantity and vari- 
ety, and above all in quality; rationing 
was abolished nearly three years ago. 
Prices are reasonable, and the shops are 
full of people buying all day long. It is 
hard to find anyone who looks under- 
nourished, and everyone sympathized 
with me because I seemed to them to be 
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construction projects and deeply devoted to peace 


by D. N. PRITT 


One of the eight 
skyscrapers going tp 
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(above) is an office a 
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An apartment house 
under way on the 
Katelnicheskaya Em- 
bankment of the 
Moskva River that 
winds through the 
Soviet capital 
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eating so little. Clothes, which after any 
war are one of the slowest things to 
recover, are a great deal better and cheap- 
er than they were, and in fairly ample 
supply. The many other things reasonable 
people want—furniture, linen, curtains, 
carpets, radio, bicycles, are available, 
pretty good, and not too dear. Automo- 
biles are very good, fairly cheap, and 
plentiful; advertisements—yes, advertise- 
ments, called “informative publicity,” are 
to be seen—urge you to buy them. Gaso- 
line is cheaper than in most countries, 
unrationed, and plentiful. 

The prices of everything are reduced 
from time to time, often by large per- 
centages, without any fall in wages. 
Standards of housing have improved 
greatly, and the building of apartments 
goes ahead rapidly, so that overcrowding, 
whilst still a problem there as in nearly 
every other country, is far less acute than 
it was. Rents of apartments are very low; 
charges for gas and electricity are so 
small as to appear nominal; under the 
comprehensive system of social services, 
medical treatment is of course free, and 
accidents, illness, and old age are taken 
care of. Holidays, with full pay, are pro- 
vided in countless holiday homes in the 
most beautiful and healthy parts of the 
country, at prices far below the actual 
cost. Education is of course free, and 


every university student has a mainte- 
nance grant, dependent only on his pur- 
suing his studies properly. There is of 
course no such thing as unemployment. 
Men and women pick the job they prefer 
from among the many productive activi- 
ties in their district (or move to another 
district if they wish); they are encouraged 
to study and improve, to raise their skill, 
and so increase their earnings. 

The ordinary worker’s main expendi- 
ture is thus on food and clothing, and 
he does not need to stint to save “against 
a rainy day.” People do save, mainly to 
buy something subsiantial that they want. 
For example, you can buy a good small 
car for about $560, but you cannot buy 
it on time payments; so you may well 
save up to buy it. 

Culturally, too, there are still the most 
remarkable developments among these 
people, who have always given the great- 
est attention to culture in all its forms. 
Education goes on improving, and the 
general level of education is probably the 
highest in the world. The ballet, the 
opera, the drama, sculpture, literature, 
fresh and vigorous and yet retaining the 
best of old Russian traditions, take an 
ever larger place in people’s lives and 
thoughts. Architecture is developing more 
distinctively, both in design and in tech- 
nique; at this moment, eight near-sky- 







































































scr:pers of real beauty are being built 
siniultaneously—and built fast and well 
—on the difficult wet sand of Moscow. 
The new stations on the Moscow Metro 
(subway) are like palaces, and Leningrad 
is building itself a Metro too. 

Every scientific development is not 
merely encouraged but is lavishly financ- 
ed, and the direct advantages of such a 
policy materialize in great saving of ef- 
fort—of money, if you like. One result, 
for example, of the victory of the Ly- 
senko school of thought in the years of 
experiment and argument which were 
misrepresented in the outer world as an 
intolerant and disastrous suppression of 
wisdom, is that the great afforestation 
scheme designed to eliminate droughts 
over hundreds of thousands of square 
miles will be completed in two-thirds of 
the time and at one-tenth of the cost 
which would have otherwise been in- 
volved. 

The pride and confidence of the people 
can be seen and heard and felt as one 





moves around among them; and it is 
happily devoid of any idea that their 
achievements and successes and strength 
should be applied to the domination of 
other peoples, or should lead the Soviet 
peoples to despise or detest others who 
have less cause for pride and confidence. 
On the contrary. 

Their pride and confidence are illus- 
trated—and of course greatly stimulated 
—by the new schemes of construction 
and development. The great afforestation 
scheme which I have just mentioned— 
broad belts of trees running for hundreds 
of miles through the country to catch 
the rains and eliminate drought—would 
be enough in itself to stimulate pride and 
confidence, and to satisfy the human long- 
ing for enterprise and adventure—leav- 
ing no surplus mental energy to think of 
war; but greater schemes are following 
It. 

Four wholly new schemes, even more 
stimulating to the imagination and the 
creative sense, were announced in quick 


The Kara Kum desert, 
desolate wasteland, 
which will be irri- 
gated by one of the 
giant projects now 
being started 


Such irrigation works 
(below) in once arid 
areas of Tadzhikistan 
have given collec- 
tive farms flourishing 
orchards and fields 


succession in the course of the late sum- 
mer of 1950, whilst other great nations 
were planning increases in armament and 
decreases in useful “civilian” expenditure. 
The first of these schemes is to dam the 
Volga at Kuibyshev, irrigate immense 
areas of land, and provide more electric 
power than any other scheme yet adopted 
in the U.S.A. or anywhere else. It will be 
completed in five years. (And presumably 
the Americans and British, though fear- 
ing and expecting a slump, will neglect 
or refuse the opportunity to supply some 
of the machinery for it, leaving to 
Czechoslovakia and other sensible coun- 
tries the advantages of doing so.) 

The next scheme is similar. The Volga, 
again, is to be dammed at Stalingrad, 
with similar benefits by way of irrigation 
and electric power. The great Amu- 
Darya. River, which at present flows into 
the Aral Sea, will be diverted and taken 
round to the Caspian. On its new course, 


it will be used to irrigate the Kara Kum 
desert. In early history, this now barren 
waste was one of the most fertile areas 
in the world; now Soviet enterprise will 
restore it to that position, enriching the 
whole world, except the contractors and 
the coupon-clippers. 

The fourth scheme will draw water 
from the Dnieper, just above the famous 
Dnieproges dam at Zaporozhe, and carry 
it in a canal some 350 miles long to the 
northern Crimea, ending at Kerch, on 
the eastern tip of the peninsula. Its main 
object is the irrigation of great areas in 
south Ukraine and north Crimea. 

But at any rate, contemplating these 
four schemes, everyone in the United 
States and Great Britain should reflect 
on three points: 

Firstly, that people who direct their 
ambitions and their efforts to such con- 
structive and engrossing activities are not 
likely to be dreaming of embarking at 
the same time on colossal and destructive 
warlike operations to which such schemes 
could not be of even indirect use for 
years to come, whilst war would of 
course involve their immediate interrup- 
tion and the postponement for many 
years of the benefits to industry and 
agriculture and life generally which they 
will bring. 

Secondly, people who propose to direct 
to such schemes the great efforts in labor 
and material needed to carry them out 
are not obviously at the same time pro- 
posing to devote a high percentage of 
their total national effort to preparation 
for war. 

Thirdly, the mere idea of adopting 
such schemes, coupled with the great in- 
crease in the supply of consumption 
goods which I have just described, dem- 
onstrates that the present level of expendi- 
ture on military preparation (in a coun- 
try not yet rich in terms of mere mate- 
rial wealth) is both low absolutely, and 
far too low relatively to permit of prepa- 
ration on anything approaching the scale 
which any aggressive war would involve. 
If there were preparation on any such 
scale, we would long ago have seen evi- 
dence of restricted consumption, of re- 
duced building, and of cheese-paring in 
cultural and even scientific development, 
of the kind which has been and is in- 
creasingly in evidence in Britain as a 
result of recent increases in military ex- 
penditure there. 

It is thus clear, on a wide variety of 
evidence, that the Government and the 
peoples of the Soviet Union want peace. 
When one is moving about among them, 
their passionate desire for peace is so 
clear and unquestionable that one feels 
ashamed and humiliated to have to con- 
fess to them that there are people in the 
world who say not merely that they are 
devoting all their energies to prepara- 
tion for aggressive war, but that they are 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Behind the Miracle of Stalingrad 


In war and in peace, when a big job must be done 
a nation-wide movement accomplishes the impossible 


HERE is no need for me to tell you 

the story of Stalingrad: Stalingrad- 
ers can speak for themselves. So I will 
just try to pass on to you the stories 
they told me. 

On my own authority as a visitor in 
May 1950, I’ll offer only the briefest of 
prefatory statements: Stalingrad has 
been completely rebuilt and new build- 
ings are being added at an amazing 
rate. At first sight there are still plenty 
of ruins in what is called the “center” 
of the city, but is really the beginning 
of Stalingrad, for the city stretches some 
thirty miles long and a mile or so wide 
along the Volga River. Investigation re- 
veals, however, that all the industrial 
facilities of Stalingrad have been restored 
and amplified until production is now 
higher than pre-war; as much housing 
space has been created as there was be- 
fore the war; the schools and hospitals 
have been renewed, there is an impres- 
sive new movie house in the “center,” 
and the tractor plant has a magnificent 
Mount Vernon-like House of Culture 
dominating the river at the tractor end 
of the city. Finally, the streets of Stalin- 
grad have been lined with several-year-old 
acacias which were in fragrant bloom 
when I was there. Shoppers already 
throng the four-story Univermag depart- 
ment store which was a pile of rubble 
when Field Marshal von Paulus gave 
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himself up in the headquarters he had es- 
tablished in its basement. And when you 
have seen what Stalingrad has rebuilt 
since 1943, you look at the model they 
have made of the city they plan, and you 
listen to the dates they have set for each 
task, and you know it will be just like 
that and just when they say. 

- So of course what I wanted to know 
was, how did you do it? And the an- 
swer was one word: Cherkassova! Did a 
woman named Cherkassova rebuild 
Stalingrad? Not exactly. But she started 
a movement... . 

Now I had already been in Russia 
long enough to have observed a curious 
Soviet phenomenon: somehow, when a 


big job is planned, a job so big that out- 
siders scoff and write it off as fantastic 
beyond accomplishment, a movement 
starts. And the movement leads to the 
successful fulfillment of the impossible 
plan. These movements are a great 
secret weapon of war and peace wielded 
by the Soviet Union. So I was eager 
to meet this exceptional—and therefore 
typical—Russian woman of the Age of 
Construction. I wanted to know what 
kind of person starts such a movement, 
what. gives it that not easily explained 
quality that catches the people’s imagi- 
nation and enlists their unlimited en- 
ergy. 

I found Alexandra Cherkassova in a 
kindergarten that takes care of some 
hundred children; she is the business head 
of the institution. Thirty-eight years old, 
with two children of her own, she has a 
strong frame and shoulders that make 
you think she is bigger than she is— 
which is not small. Her eyes are blue 
and frank, her manner unpretentious, 
direct. She is just what she seems, an 
ordinary worker who finds being inter- 
viewed a kind of torture and cannot 
volunteer her own story. 

Born in the steppe some sixty miles 
from Stalingrad, Cherkassova had never 
been to school. Hired out at the age of 
nine to the tight-fisted, ignorant peasants 
the Russians call kulaks (fists), she had 


The devastation (left) at Stalingrad, and (right) new apartment houses on Oktyabrskaya Street in that city 
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, 1) Alexandra Cherkassova (extreme left) 


. yy, Struction of Stalingrad in 1943. Her efforts led to a nation-wide movement |; | 


always known a life of the hardest kind 
of manual labor. She lcaded ships in 
Astrakhan on the Caspian and Mur- 
mansk on the White Sea, worked on the 
newly-collectivized farms of her native 
Zubovka when there were only camels 
and horses to do the work that tractors 
would later do, and worked in a Stalin- 
grad factory at work the government 
subsequently forbade women to do be- 
cause it was too hard. She married in 
1936 and gave birth to a daughter in 
1937 and another in 1938. 

When the war began she was working 
with a tree-planting crew for a machine 
and tractor station located on Mamayev 
Kurgan, the strategic heights dominating 
Stalingrad. And there Cherkassova and 
her small children continued to live 
as the Germans drew closer and closer. 
Her husband was killed in action outside 
Kharkov twelve days before the Ger- 
mans reached Stalingrad, but she learned 
that only in November—when there was 
no time for mourning. 

The first big bombing that announced 
the beginning of the Battle of Stalingrad 
took place on Sunday, August 23, 1942. 
There was a pause, then next day the 
large-scale bombing was renewed and 
for four days and nights there was not 
a second’s interruption. The very first 
blasts overturned a kettle of hot water 
on Cherkassova’s stove and so badly 
scalded four-year-old Nina and five-year- 
old Leda that she feared they would 
lose their legs. Yet as the bombing 
leit no choice, they abandoned the shel- 
ter of their home and took, like all other 
St.lingraders, to trenches and dugouts. 
When the bombing was over, there was 
st' no choice, for there were no longer 
an houses in Stalingrad. 

he entrenched people of Stalingrad 
—rnostly women and children—had to 
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working with her brigade on the recon- 


be fed, and Cherkassova tackled this job. 
Herself holed-up with her own children 
on Mamayev Kurgan, she helped organ- 
ize a flour service that brought bread 
to the people who lived in the rubble 
tuat had been Stalingrad. That kept 
her busy until most of the civilians had 
been evacuated. 

When the fighting closed in on Mama- 
yev Kurgan, Cherkassova was ordered 
to take her children and cross the Volga 
to safety. She replied with the Russian 
equivalent of, “Nuts,” adding, “T’ll stay 
right here and I'll defend Stalingrad.” 

And so it was that a strange colony 
of civilians lived on bloody Mamayev 
Kurgan throughout the Battle of Stalin- 
grad. There were seven women, all but 
one of whom had children, a dozen kids 
in all. Two of the older boys, Vova 
and Vasya, eleven and fourteen respec- 
tively, attached themselves to Cherkassova 
and aided her in all her dangerous and 
heavy work. One of the women, Dol- 
gapolova, remained in the ten-yard 
strip of trench that was their home, to 
take care of the smaller children. 

The children behaved—like children. 
In any lull in the fighting they emerged 
from their trench, located some hun- 
dred yards from the German positions, 


to play in the shellholes and the shat-" 


tered tanks and to gather jagged pieces 
of metal from exploded shells and bombs. 
At the first warning whine of a mortar, 
a cry would go up: “Vanyushka is howl- 
ing!” And the children of Mamayev 
Kurgan would scramble for the trench. 

The “peacetime” job of feeding civil- 
ians ended in mid-September. Now the 
Germans were entrenched so close to 
the Russian lines on the hill that they 
could be heard in Cherkassova’s trench 
yelling, “Russian, you will go glub-glub,” 
that is, we will drive you into the Volga 





to drown. And the Russians yelled back, 
“Hey Germans, are you thirsty? We 
are nearer to Berlin than you are to the 
Volga!” 

The women of Mamayev worked to 
make that boast good. All night they 
hauled munitions up from the Volga, 
where the supply-barges unloaded, to 
the frontline depots on Mamayev Kur- 
gan. On return trips they took down 
to the barges the wounded who had to 
be evacuated across the Volga. 

Cherkassova herself was the most fear- 
less first-aid worker combat troops could 
ask. The men who fought at Mamayev 
Kurgan, the survivors who still write 
to her from all over the Soviet Union, 
will tell you that the soldier wounded 
in the night always cried out, “Tyotya 
Shura, Tyotya Shura (Auntie Alexan- 
dra), where are you?” They will tell 
you how she carried men on her strong 
back, when the ground was bare, from 
the very lines of the Germans and, 
when the snow was on the ground, 
rigged up a sledge to continue her res- 
cue work. They will tell you that it was 
easier to take chances because you knew 
that Tyotya Shura would not let you 
bleed to death all alone out there. 

Perhaps the mere presence of that 
curious colony of women and children 
who never once doubted that Stalin- 
grad would hold, was of more impor- 
tance than the actual services they rend- 
ered. They were there: that was the 
proof of their faith for had any one 
of them lost confidence at any time, that 
very night the doubter could have 


(Continued on page 30) 


The famous "Pavlov House" in Stalingrad 
where Cherkassova began her reconstruc- 
tion movement. The children are young 
tenants recently moved in to the shell- 
pocked but rehabilitated apartment house 




















HE FLAG of the United Nations 
under which General MacArthur 
pursues his punitive expedition against 
the Koreans is surely not the same flag 
which the people of the world looked to 
with so much hope five years ago when 
it was first unveiled at San Francisco. 
It was to be the flag of self-determina- 
tion, freedom, peace. It has become the 
banner of imperialism, tyranny, and ag- 
gressive war in Korea. 

At the very birth of the UN it became 
apparent that it was the intention of the 
colony-holding members to try to make 
the world organization an instrument for 
achieving objectives exactly contrary to 
those set forth in the Charter; for main- 
taining and consolidating imperialist 
domination instead of liquidating it. 
There was, for example, the astounding 
effort of the United States, British and 
other delegations, even to deny the in- 
clusion of the objective of independence 
for colonial peoples in the Charter. 

“The strengthening of the colonial 
peoples’ national consciousness and their 
increased efforts to gain independence 
and to win a tolerable existence are one 
of the characteristic features of the pres- 
ent-day international situation,” said a 
Soviet spokesman, Dr. J. Lemin, in De- 
cember, 1945. “The reluctance of colo- 
nial powers to take into account the 
movement of colonial and semi-colonial 
peoples for independence, their endeavors 
to crush the movement by naked force, 
their attempt to put the movement down 
to mischief-making or inspiration from 
without, all this is one of the sources of 


“For Fundamental Freedoms For All” 


Within the UN, as in all its relations, the USSR stands 
for complete independence of all colonial peoples 
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continued agitation in international rela- 
tions after the defeat of the aggressors.” 

Made desperate by the steady contrac- 
tion of the imperialists’ “free world,” by 
the victory of the Chinese people‘and the 
expanding freedom struggles of other 
Asian and African nations, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, in response to the demands of 
the most reactionary minority of the 
American people, has advanced from its 
role of silent partner of the Western Eu- 
ropean imperialist powers, content with 
arming and financing their wars against 
the colonial peoples, to that of aggres- 
sive leadership and active participation 
in those wars. As an African leader has 
said, “The cold war against the Soviet 
Union and the democratic countries and 
peoples of the world is already a hot war 
as regards the colonial people.” 


For Full Colonial Independence 


Tossing aside Soviet and Indian pro- 
posals for just and peaceful mediation of 
the Korean conflict, and blandly ignoring 
the true state of affairs and the national 
aspirations of the people in Korea just 
as in the case of China, the U.S. delega- 
tion and its supporters in the UN now 
seek to make the world organization an 
instrument for: realizing the objectives 
of the Truman Doctrine. 


Child labor (left) in the Cameroons. Right: A miners’ barracks room on the Witwatersrand, Africa, showing the 
concrete bunks on which the miners sleep. There are no facilities for hanging clothes or storing personal possessions. 
—Photos for this article by courtesy Council on African Affairs. 






The Soviet Union has led the fight 
against this subversion of UN principles, 
Its efforts in the Security Council in 
support of democratic and just decisions 
on such questions as Greece, Indonesia, 
Palestine, and China, are well known. 
Together with the People’s Democracies 
of Eastern Europe, it has continuously 
and consistently sought fullest imple- 
mentation of the provisions of the UN 
Charter with respect to colonial and 
other oppressed peoples. 

At the World Organization Confer- 
ence in San Francisco it was Foreign 
Minister Molotov who was the first to 
declare for the unqualified independence 
of subject peoples as a UN objective. The 
cardinal principle of national self-deter- 
mination was obviously meaningless un- 
less it included the provision of absolute 
independence. On the other hand, the 
colony-holding powers, including the 
United States, insisted upon self-govern- 
ment as an adequate objective. As Burma, 
Indonesia, the Philippines exemplify, this 
means in fact “self-government” accord- 
ing to the economic and military dic- 
tates of a foreign overlord. The imperial- 
ist powers find it impossible to impose 
this type of self-government upon the 
Malayans, Indo-Chinese and other peo- 
ples even with force of arms. 


The UN Trusteeship System 


The colonial responsibilities of the 
United Nations fall into two categories: 
toward the 14 million East and West 
Africans and the one million Pacific 
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Joint meeting (left) of African and Indian organizations in Johannesburg, protesting against discrimination against non-whites in 


South Afrca. Right: Press Conference of the World Federation of Trade Unions at Lake Success last January. Around the table, left 

to right: George Fischer, of France, who just recently was excluded by U.S. authorities from attending the UN; Abdoulaye Diallo, 

Secretary General of the French Sudan Trade Union Council and a Vice President of the Executive Bureau of the WFTU; Lombardo 

Toledano, head of Latin American trade unions; Boleslav Gebert, of Poland, and a secretary. They presented the WFTU's "Report on 
Social and Economic Discrimination Against Workers for Reasons of Race or Color" 


Islanders living in colonies under the 
trusteeship system, and toward the more 
than 200 millions living in other colonies 
belonging to member states (the colonies 
of Spain and Portugal are thus exempt 
from UN jurisdiction). As the UN 
through its Trusteeship Council, is vested 
with special obligations in relation to 
the first category of colonial peoples, 
the administrators of colonies under trus- 
teeship have been confronted with the 
problem of how to pledge accountability 
to the world organization and in fact 
evade it. 


It is too long a story to tell here how 
the rulers of the trust territories first 
obtained possession of them under the 
mandate system after World War I; how 
they balked at Soviet demands at San 
Francisco for consideration of possible 
changes in administrative responsibility 
in the territories; and how at the Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting at Flushing 
Meadow in 1946 these self-appointed 
trustees — Britain, France, Belgium, 
Australia, and New Zealand, with the 
backing of the United States (whose 
taking over of the Pacific Islands as a 
trustee came a little later)—laid down 
their own terms for administering the 
territories and forced the Assembly’s ac- 
ceptance of the terms with no major 
changes, despite the fact that scores of 
amendments were proposed by the So- 
viet Union, India and other anti-colonial 
powers and several of them had the sup- 
port of the majority of the UN mem- 
bers. 

Only the delegates of the Soviet Union 
and the Eastern European democracies 
stood their ground in the final plenary 
ses'ion vote. Mr. N. V. Novikov, Soviet 
delczate, demanded the Assembly’s re- 
jec'.on of the proposed trusteeship terms 
as “contrary to fundamental require- 
ments of the UN Charter regarding the 
truseeship system; that is: First: the 
Ch ter provides that the terms of trus- 
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teeship shall be agreed upon by the states 
directly concerned, whereas so far it 
has not been determined which countries 
are directly concerned. Second: The draft 
agreements include a provision whereby 
the territory in trust shall be adminis- 
tered as an integral part of those states 
which are administering authorities, 
which, in fact, amounts to annexation of 
the territories in trust by the said states. 
. . . Third: The proposed draft agree- 
ments provide as one of their terms the 
establishment in trust territories of mili- 
tary, naval, and air bases, without the 
Security Council’s consent. . . .” 

It is not difficult to perceive the sound 
basis for these objections in the light of 
subsequent events such as the virtual an- 
nexation of the former mandate terzi- 
tory of South West Africa by the Union 
of South Africa, the administrative link- 
ing of the trust territories with adjacent 
colonies belonging to the ruling powers 
and the allocation ot Marshall Plan funds 
to develop African transportation net- 
works and ports in view of what USS. 
Assistant Secretary of State George C. 
McGhee has described as “strategic con- 
siderations raised by the cold war.” 

Among other faults in the terms forced 
by the trustee powers upon the UN— 
and more particularly upon the people 
under their rule, who had no voice what- 
ever in the matter—were the failure to 
set any time limit on the duration of 
trusteeship and the failure to provide for 
the full economic as well as political in- 
dependence of the colonial peoples upon 
the termination of trusteeship—if and 
when. These faults were also challenged 
by the Soviet and other delegates, but 
to no avail. 


Veto Power of Trustee States 
The first issue just mentioned was 


raised again at last year’s General As- 
sembly meeting, when a representative 








of Czechoslovakia proposed that the trus- 
tee powers should within one year sub- 
mit “general plans and an outline” as 
to how each trust territory was to be 
developed “toward _ self-determination, 
self-government or independence as 
speedily as possible.” The U.S., Britain, 
South Africa, Australia, and Siam spoke 
against the proposal. Though it received 
29 votes against 21 opposing in the 
plenary session, it fell short of the re- 
quired two-thirds majority. 

The Trusteeship Council, composed of 
the six trustee powers and six non-ad- 
ministering states including the Soviet 
Union, has a rule that a tie vote means 
the defeat of any proposal. Thus the 
trustee powers, by voting together as a 
bloc, can exercise absolute veto power. 
And they have done so again and again. 

For example, at the Spring, 1949, 
meeting of the Trusteeship Council three 
proposals by Mr. A. A. Soldatov, rep- 
resenting the USSR, were among several 
defeated by the 6-6 tie vote method. 
They were recommendations that the 
trustee powers “provide for the partici- 
pation of the indigenous population in 
the legislative, administrative, and judi- 
cial organs of the Trust Territory”; that 
they “bring about a transition from the 
tribal system to self-government based on 
democratic principles,” and that, in view 
of urgent petitions from Africans de- 
prived of their lands in Tanganyika, all 
former German estates in that territory 
should come under African ownership. 

Still another important proposal of Mr. 
Soldatov at the same session which met 
with the unanimous opposition of the 
trustee powers was that the peoples of 
trust territories be granted the right to 
delegate representatives to participate 
(in a consultative capacity) in the Coun- 
cil’s examination of the annual reports 
of the administering authorities and 
other questions concerning these terri- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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F YOU WERE one of the 150,000 
young graduates who finished the 

courses at Soviet universities and in- 
stitutes last June, including engineers, 
physicists, economists, architects, physi- 
cians, teachers, agronomists, geologists, 
artists and others, you would be secure in 
the knowledge that your diploma was 
not just something to hang on the living 
room wall. Your diploma would be your 
guarantee of a job, and not just any 
job, but a job in the chosen field in 
which you had specialized. And _ this 
not by anyone’s favor, but by the law of 
the land. 

“Tt is categorically forbidden to use 
young specialists not in the specialty for 
which they have prepared themselves in 
the educational institutions,” declares a 
statute on “work assignments of higher 
educational graduates” that is a part of 
the Collected Laws of the USSR. 

This, together with other equally dry 
and businesslike statements on the grad- 
uates of Soviet institutions of higher 
learning does in fact constitute a guar- 
antee of the right of Soviet youth to 
dream. The specialty for which the 
young specialist has prepared himself is 
of his own choosing. Even pre-teen-agers 
are encouraged at home, in the schools 
and in the Pioneer Palaces where every 
skill and talent is so carefully nurtured, 
to begin to shape their dreams and work 
confidently towards their fulfillment. 

Moscow Uniiversity is one of the coun- 
try’s oldest and greatest. When the call 
went out for young workers to aid in has- 
tening the construction of the huge new 
complex of buildings to house the Uni- 
versity, on Lenin Hills overlooking the 
Moscow River, there were thousands of 
volunteers from Archangel, Byelo-Russia, 
Central Asia, Moscow, the Ukraine, the 
Caucasus, Siberia. And hundreds of 
these young electricians, carpenters, ce- 
ment workers, studying at night with 
top-ranking instructors, plan in a year 
or so to enter as students the classrooms 
and laboratories they are now building. 

This year’s Moscow University gradu- 
ating class numbered over 1,500 men and 
women of a number of Soviet nationali- 
ties; some of the sons and daughters of 
Spanish loyalists, rescued and brought 
to the Soviet Union as children, 
were also included. The University 





reports that ll are already placed 
and at work. The demands for 
young specialists graduating from some 
of the university’s faculties far exceeded 
the year’s supply: For instance, there 
were 150 graduates of the Geography 
Department and calls came in for over 
twice that number, which meant a wide 
range of choice for the individual stu- 
dents. There were job openings for grad- 
uates in all the various specialties that 
come under this department in Sovet 
universities: for a number of climatolo- 
gists to operate meteorological stations; 
for editors to work in the geographical 
section of the Soviet Encyclopedia; for 
cartographers, etc. Two girl students, 
for instance, who had expressed a pref- 
erence for working in the high moun- 
tain region in the south of the USSR, 
took jobs as cartographers for an insti- 
tute in the Kazakhstan capital, Alma 
Ata, and will be members of a mapping 
expedition to the mountain areas of that 
republic. 

In addition to this year’s Moscow 
University graduates who have gone 
to work in industry, agriculture, in the 
field of education, and in various state 
institutions, 348 will continue at the 
University for scientific work, and 417 
have begun work in scientific-research in- 
stitutes. 

Months before graduation, the Soviet 
university or institute receives requests 
for its new crop of specialists from 
various ministries and enterprises; the 
jobs are posted and the students can 
think over their preferences and discuss 
them with faculty members. Later a state 
commission interviews the graduates, 
and assigns them to employment, taking 
their preferences into consideration. For 
the 136 students graduating from the 
two main departments of the Moscow 
Hydromeliorative Institute last June, five 
ministries had put in requests—the Min- 
istries of Forestry, of Sovkhozes or State 
Farms, of Agriculture, of Cotton-grow- 
ing, and of Public Health—allowing for 
considerable choice in type of job and 
job location. 

Graduates of the five-year courses are 
twenty-three or thereabout. Vets, of 
course, are older, and also the many 
students who have come to the univer- 
sity after some years in industry, taking 
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their pre-college training in factory 
schools. So, many of the graduates are 
already married, and many have started 
families. Where both husband and wile 
are students, job choices are wide enough 
to allow the couple to get employment 
in the same place. 

Some students dream of working in 
their home towns, of teaching in the vil- 
lage school where they began their 
studies, of aiding the farmers among 
whom they were raised to grow better 
crops, or of building good new houses 
in their village. Some want to return to 
the part of the country or the enterprise 
where they did their diploma work. 
Some want a pioneering life in places 
like the far north; many want to work 
in the big cities. Most of them will get 
what they want, with preference in jobs 
going to those who graduate with what 
is called a first-class diploma. For those 
who are members of the Komsomols, of 
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Students of the Erevan (Ar- 
menia) State Institute of Medi- 
cine in front of the Institute 


young Communist organization, the first 
consideration is, of course, in what sec- 
tor of the country’s economy they are 
most urgently needed. 

A major need today, which all the So- 
viet press and especially the youth 
papers and magazines are stressing, is 
for forces for the great new Volga and 
Central Asia projects. Literally tens of 
thousands of specialists, hundreds of 
thousands of workers will be needed. 
The youth daily, Komsomolskaya Prav- 
da, says: 

“The mighty new Communist proj- 
ects on the Volga River and in 
Central Asia are creating an immense 
new thirst for action in the country’s 
youth. Young metal-workers of Moscow 
ani Leningrad, Stakhanovites in the 
plants turning out construction mate- 
ri! railroad workers, collective farm- 
ers oung specialists who are sharing in 
pla: ning for the Volga hydroelectric sta- 


tions, graduates of construction insti- 
tutes and of power institutes—all are 
eager to take active part in this work 
of building Communism.” 

Something of the excitement over these 
projects among engineering students ap- 
pears in a sketch by a fourth year stu- 
dent at Moscow’s Molotov Energetics 
Institute—and also the calm assurance 
of these young Soviet people, in their 
late teens and early twenties, that when 
they graduate they will function in a 
peacetime economy. 

In his piece in Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
headed “Thoughts on Tomorrow,” the 
future engineer, S. Kulikov, tells about 
the discussions among his classmates, 
and their regret that the Kuibyshev and 
Stalingrad Volga projects will not be 
completed the following year when 
they graduate from their five-year 
course, for his classmates have special- 
ized in the operation of such projects, 
not the construction. A comforting 
thought is that some of their practical 
work can be carried out at the project 
sites. They recall how when they en- 
tered the Institute in 1946 they dreamt 
of working at the big Dnieperstroi dam, 
then being rebuilt, the largest in Europe 
—‘but that was back in 1946.” And 
they decide that the best way they can 
contribute towards their country’s new 
undertaking is to excel in their studies 
during the remaining months of their 
course, for “it is certain that a great 
many first-rate experienced hydroelectric 
engineers will be “needed when the 
Kuibyshev and Stalingrad stations begin 
to operate.” 

The faculty holds special conferences 
on problems connected with the proj- 
ects; the stations are set up in minia- 
ture; the college paper has a_play-by- 
play account of how plans are progress- 
ing. And the first-year students, pouring 
out of their lecture rooms and looking 
at the plans, congratulate themselves on 
the fact that the year of their gradua- 
tion, five years from now, will coincide 
with the date set for the completion of 
the Kuibyshev project. 

In another field, one of last year’s 
graduates, mining engineer S. Roman- 
ovsky, who studied at the Stalino Indus- 
trial Institute in the Donbas, warns 
young specialists setting out on their 
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dancers from the Bol- 
shoy Theater in the 
Soviet capital who 
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careers against seeking only the most ob- 
viously interesting or exciting work. He 
is working in the Donbas coalfields, 
at the Kremenaya-Vostochnaya mine. In 
a letter to the Ukrainian youth paper, 
Stalinsky Plemya, Romanovsky _ tells 
something of the problems of a newly 
fledged specialist. 

Coming to the mine, he was at once 
assigned very responsible work, in con- 
nection with the latest problems of mine 
mechanization, a tough job, “but just 
the sort of work I dreamed of doing 
when I was a student.” At first it was 
hard going, but the miners were friendly 
and gave him the benefit of their ex- 
perience. With the aid of the Stak- 
hanovite workers, the mechanization 
plan was successfully carried through, 
production greatly increased, exceeding 
the production plan. 

And Romanovsky writes “Only a year 
has passed since I finished the - Insti- 
tute, but in this time I have gained 
a tremendous amount of experience. I 
have come to love my work and to know 
the people here and to make friends 
with them. They have been very atten- 
tive to me here, as a young engineer 
starting out, and they have provided an 
apartment, well-furnished, for me and 
my wife. Some of those who are just 
finishing college are afraid they will 
get into dull jobs. This is all wrong. 
In our sort of setup there are no dull 
jobs. Everywhere in the land there is 
construction going ahead at an unprece- 
dented rate. And in this work of con- 
struction, working together with the 
people, going ahead in step with them, 
every young specialist must find the 
greatest moral satisfaction.” 

The average young graduate does not 
come to his job cold. Through his 
required “practical work” and the di- 
ploma project on which most of the 
last half-year of his course is spent, he 
has gained concrete knowledge of work 
in his chosen field. The student of acting 
has worked in a professional theater; 
the student of engineering, in industry; 
the future agronomist, at a collective 
or state farm. Diploma projects are seri- 
ous pieces of independent work. In their 
diploma work, many last year students 
have made useful contributions to in- 
dustry and other fields. 


(Turn page) 











In an interview with the Soviet news 
agency Tass at the close of the academic 
year, Minister of Higher Education, 
Sergei Kaftanov, said: “The scientific 
research which is conducted by students 
at students’ scientific societies set up at 
the universities and institutes also con- 
tributes to the further improvement of 
training. Of great importance, also is 
close contact between higher education 
establishments on the one hand and 
industry and agriculture on the other.” 
In the same interview, he gave the num- 
ber of institutions of higher learning 
now functioning in the USSR as 864, 
and spoke of the broad program for fur- 
ther university construction now being 
put into effect in Moscow, Kiev, Khar- 
kov, Dnieprpetrovsk, Rostov-on-Don, and 
in Siberia and the Urals. 

The graduate has also gained in ma- 
turity and understanding through the 
broad contacts he has made during his 
student years with off-campus circles. 
The snob “town” and “gown” formula 
does not operate in Soviet student life. 

Take the Moscow State Conservatory, 
which has trained so many great figures 
in the music world, and today is training 
so many talented youths. The youth 
magazine Smyena writes about the Con- 
servatory: “The students do not remain 
enclosed in the walls of the Institute. 
There are a thousand threads binding 
them to the people—The phone rings 
in the office of the Conservatory’s Young 
Communist organization: the workers at 
the plant ‘Remembrance of 1905’ (one 
of those with which the Conservatory 
has permanent ties) are asking if the 
Conservatory can send them a concert 
group—the workers would like to hear 
some music.” 

This sort of request comes in all the 
time: from May to November of 1949 
alone, the students gave over 70 full- 
scale concerts at various enterprises. They 
also lead a number of amateur music 
circles in the city, give lectures on musi- 
cal subjects, help in organizing cultural 
evenings. 

Despite the large number of new in- 
stitutes in the cultural field built during 
the war, in addition to those that had 
been destroyed and are now rebuilt, they 
cannot yet produce enough actors, musi- 
cians, artists of all sorts, to fulfill the con- 
stantly growing demand. 

In the realm of the theater, a broad 
five-year plan, ending the close of this 
year, has been put into effect. The plan 
includes training some 1,800 young ac- 
tors, at the big theatrical institutes as 
well as at the studio schools of the various 
theaters. There are now about a hun- 
dred of such studio schools, attached di- 
rectly to the theaters in various parts of 
the country, including a number in the 
national republics. The five-year theater 
plan also calls for training a number of 
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Graduate of a railway school (upper), 
V. Pankratov is now one of the crack 
engineers on the Far Eastern line. 
Lower: Young scientists of the plant- 
breeding station at Krasnodar, at work 
on the hybridization of winter wheat 


directors, about 250, as well as producers, 
technicians and other theatrical person- 
nel, and the construction of 159 new 
theaters—45 of them for children—bring- 
ing the number of the country’s profes- 
sional theaters up to 898. These new 
theaters will more than absorb the new 
crop of theater people. 

The Lunacharsky State Institute of the 
Theater, oldest of the theater institutes, 





trains theater personnel for Russia aid 
also for the national republics and «¢ 
gions, often training a complete ¢n- 
semble, with directors and technicians 
as well as actors. There is the case oi a 
graduating class that gave Chekhow’s 
Three Sisters as their diploma work. The 
committee of examiners found their 
team-work so excellent that they decided, 
instead of dispersing the young players 
after graduation, to retain them as a 
group specializing in Chekhov repertory, 
A new Chekhov Theater was set up for 
the youngsters at Taganrog, birthplace 
of Chekhov. 

In many cases, students already have 
decided on their future specialty in their 
first year of college, or even in high 
school. The knowledge that they can 
really achieve what they want, of course, 
helps in the decision. Towards the 
end of the school year, conferences 
with graduating high school students are 
held in some cities, at which prospects 
for work in the arts and professions are 
discussed. 

Under the heading “Youth Chooses a 
Profession,” the newspaper of the teach- 
ing profession, Uchitelskaya Gazeta, de- 
scribes such a conference of teen-agers, 
held at the Moscow Polytechnical Mu- 
seum. Over 2,000 girls and boys in the 
last grade of high school attended; and 
representatives of 42 Moscow universi- 
ties and institutes came to talk with the 
future students, as well as engineers and 
“innovators” from industrial plants, and 
scientific workers. 

These consultants informed the girls 
and boys about the conditions for en- 
trance to their institutions; told them 
when they could come to look around 
and talk to the students, see the labora- 
tories and so on; told them “with what 
terrific speed the industry and agricul- 
ture of the land is growing, and how 
many young specialists this growth de- 
mands.” 

Stalin prize winner, Professor V. A. 
Kotelnikov, told the youngsters: “Soon 
there will be realized the dream of hu- 
manity about inter-planetary _ flights.” 
And said that first-rate engineers would 
be needed to work on these problems. 
He spoke of the tremendous tasks lying 
ahead in the fields of radio and tele- 
vision. He told of the opportunities for 
study at the Moscow Energetics Instt- 
tutes. 

Professors of mining institutes spoke of 
the hard but interesting and useful 
work in their line; others spoke of the 
study of chemistry, physics, aero-dynam- 
ics, etc., and a representative of the 
pedagogical institute described with es- 
pecial warmth and understanding the 
great role that the teachers can play 
in Soviet lands, the great respect and af- 
fection with which they are regarded 
by the Soviet people. 
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THEY WORK FOR PEACE—NOT WAR 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE USSR 


ECENTLY I visited the Soviet 

Union. I had heard many reports 
about Russia, Russia’s preparations to 
invade our country, Russia’s “Iron Cur- 
tain,” Russia’s slave labor and child la- 
bor, Russia’s watchdog policy on visitors 
to the Soviet Union, and many other re- 
ports adverse to Soviet policy. 

After listening to such accounts I had 
a great desire to satisfy at least some of 
the questions they raised in my mind. 

On September 18, I was a delegate to 
the Defenders of Peace Committee at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. The main issue 
discussed there was the Stockholm Appeal 
for Peace. I had also heard that this 
Stockholm Appeal was a Russian device 
for the promotion of world socialism. 

For two and a half days I listened 
attentively at this conference. The Stock- 
holm Appeal was widely discussed from 
all angles. It was the opinion of all dele- 
gates, perhaps with but one exception, 
that this appeal could be the instrumen- 
tality for stopping the war hysteria and 
building a straight, true road to peace. 

There was never any discussion about 
war between the USA and the USSR, or 
any other nation. 

At the close of this conference I went 
to the Soviet Union. There I visited sev- 
eral towns and cities in the Ukraine. I 
visited Moscow, and then went South to 
Georgia in the Caucasus. In all of these 
places I investigated the textile and other 
factories, the collective and state farms, 
the educational institutions, the nurseries, 
the academies of art and music, the 
theaters and operas. I saw two of the new 
dams being built, the hydroelectric 
plants, the old cathedrals and churches. 

I had heard that churches were banned 
in Russia. I visited one of the Greek 
Orthodox churches in particular. There 
Was a service going on at the time. 
When I questioned the head priest as 
to the relationship between the church 
and the government, I was told that the 
church was supported by its membership, 
and also received an annual allotment 
from the state. 

When there was any special need, the 
church applied to the government for 
aid. And the government gave that aid. 
=—_: 
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For example, the church was recently re- 
decorated. The priest told me that he 
had simply put in an application for 
funds for the redecoration, and it was 
granted. 

To emphasize his statement of the 
friendly relations between’ the church 
and the government, the priest posed 
for a picture with me that I might bring 
back to the United States. 


The thing that impressed me most in 
the USSR was the building program. 
In all Russia it seemed that greater em- 
phasis was being placed on building than 
on any other one thing, even in the for- 
mer tenement sections of the cities where 
bigger and better homes for workers were 
going up. Very few of the old tene- 
ments and shacks occupied by the people 
during the tsarist reign, still remain. 
Rapidly they are being disposed of and 
new buildings are taking their place. 

While new factories and new indus- 
tries are in the making, the Russian 
government seemed to be chiefly con- 
cerned with the comforts and the happi- 
ness of the working people and of its 
youth. Its extensive educational pro- 
gram embraces, aside from purely aca- 
demic training, a program of the arts, 
sciences, and professions as well. 

As for the “Iron Curtain,” there is 
no such thing. I had made the “mod- 
est” request to visit the Kremlin. I 
believe that I saw virtually all parts 
of this famous citadel, situated on the 
border of the Red Square. I visited the 
Chamber of Deputies, where the laws 
of the country are made. I placed my 
hand on the chair in which Premier 
Stalin sits. Perhaps I could have sat 
in it, had I wished. 

Anyway, I wish it to be known that 
my movements in Moscow and other 
parts of Russia, including Georgia, the 
birthplace of Stalin, were not restricted, 
and at no time was I under any po- 
lice surveillance. 

As for preparations for war, I ob- 
served no mobilization of soldiers ex- 
cept those on regular duty. There were 
only a few on guard in the Red Square. 

On the farms, in the factories, in the 
schools and the academies, the people 
are working for peace. Not war. 

The old castles where the rich once 
played are now used as recreational cen- 
ters and as the art and cultural centers 
for the youth of Russia. 

I also visited the humble little cottage 
which was the birthplace of Stalin. 
His parents rented one little room from 
the owner of the cottage. It was there the 

(Continued on page 21) 





Crack brigade (upper) brings grain to the 

threshing floor of a Ukrainian collective 

farm. Lower: The assembly line of the Stalin 
Auto Plant in Moscow. 
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Large club house for the workers of a state farm in Krasnodar Territory 
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A farsighted investment in the future signifying the con- 
fidence of the Soviet people in the durability of peace 


URING the past few months a new 

word has found its way into the 
Soviet vocabulary. Springing, doubtless, 
from the imagination of an architect in 
Kiev, it was carried to the villagers of the 
Cherkasy region of the Ukraine and was 
on the lips of ten thousand of them when 
they assembled on the banks of’ the 
Dnieper on the 7oth anniversary of 
Stalin’s birthday. Moscow learned the 
word from the newspapers. In May six 
collective-farmers of Central Russia wrote 
to the Moscow Pravda to ask what it 
meant. 

The word is Agrogorod and its mean- 
ing corresponds precisely with its double 
root. Agro—the country—combined with 
gorod—the city. In a country where for 
a variety of reasons, including distances, 
building material and economic factors, 
the difference between village and town 
has in the past been great, the new word 
has a bold ring. To the inhabitants of 
Leski, Taldyki and Khuliaki, it spells 
brick-walled cottages, piped water and 
electricity in the home, a local theater, 
asphalted roads and much besides. 

One day when there are agrogorods in 
many parts of the Soviet Union where 
new ways of organizing society are im- 
pelling men to refashion their environ- 
ment, there will probably be arguments 
about the birth of this idea. For the rec- 
ord, then, let me piece the story together 
from various accounts now available. It 
begins in autumn, 1948, on a rainy day, 
when in a club attached to a tobacco fac- 
tory at Cherkasy, farmers from the dis- 
trict gathered to talk over local agricul- 
tural problems. 
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by RALPH PARKER 


Comrade Radomsky, Secretary of the 
Regional Party Committee, had the floor. 
He had reason to feel pleased. For the 
first time since the war crops had reached 
pre-war standards; burnt-out farms had 
been rebuilt; the restoration of herds had 
been making satisfactory progress. Prom- 
inent among the collective farms that had 
contributed to this impressive balance- 
sheet was the “New Life” farm, which 
had made a name for itself in local af- 
fairs by its good pre-war crops of wheat 
and technical crops, including the kok- 
sagyz plant from which rubber-substitute 
is prepared. When the war broke out 
all the members of the farm’s board of 
management had joined the army, all 
reached Berlin, and, exceptionally, all 
survived to return to their former posts. 

Comrade Radomsky, however, far from 
congratulating the farmers of the “New 
Life” collective farm on their successes, 
surprised everybody by criticizing them 
severely. 

“Admittedly this farm has achieved 
excellent results,” he said, “but have they 
been thinking of the morrow? Other 
farms have started building brick-works 
and tile-factories, they have formed build- 
ing brigades, but at ‘New Life’ farm 
they seem to be satisfied with restoring 
pre-war conditions. 

“You all know that the people are 
saying, ‘We must reconstruct the Ukrain- 
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ian village. We should have asphalted 
roads and houses of urban type with run. 
ring water, electric light, bathrooms, 
radios, with separate rooms for the chil- 
dren and the old folk, with larders. 
People want to live in pleasant brightly 
lit rooms. And you at ‘New Life’ farm 
are doing nothing about it.” 

Students of the Soviet Union will rec. 
ognize in this passage of criticism a 
familiar and highly effective form of 
Party intervention, consisting of prompt 
ing an organization—or an individual— 
to adopt a self-critical approach to it: 
achievements. Frequently it is to the 
apparently most successful that this criti 
cism is aimed, since not only is it there 
that the risk of complacency is greatest 
but it is from them that the best results 
are to be expected. It is because Party 
criticism is constructive rather than cen- 
sorious that it so often falls on prominent 
organizations, writers, composers and 
other public figures—and so often helps 
them. 


The board of the “New Life” reacted 
to Comrade Radomsky’s criticism as nc 
doubt he hoped it would, by challenging 
a neighboring farm over the question of 
brick-works. A few months later the farm 
was well in the vanguard in prepara 
tions for new construction. 

At this gathering at the end of 1948 
the idea was conceived of pooling the 
resources of a group of collective farms 
in the Cherkasy region, with the aim of 
accelerating the construction of the type 
of houses which, as Comrade Radomsky 
had justly observed, many Ukrainian 
farmers were demanding. The Commu- 
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nist Party took the lead in this process, 
sending 100 Communists and 200 Young 
Communist Leaguers into the villages tc 
help. A council of thirty members of 
various specialities, drawn from six col- 
lective farms, was formed to draw up a 
fair plan for apportioning contributions 
in kind, manpower and money, to a 
joint building fund. Each farm decided 
to recruit 15 per cent of its manpower 
into construction brigades. There were 
1,900 local workers engaged in preparing 
building materials last year. Motor trans- 
port and horses and carts were pooled, 
over one million rubles set aside for the 
fund. 

When the farmers realized how con- 
siderable a force they had been able to 
organize by combining their resources 
they quickly grasped the potentialities of 
the situation. With such a force they 
could build a town. Why should they 
limit their aims to rebuilding their exist- 
ing villages, strung out along the high 
banks of the Dnieper and the Tiasmin? 
And their next move was to write to 
Kiev for advice from architectural and 
other specialist organizations. The out- 
come was the concept of Agrogorod. 

Once the vision had taken concrete 
form, organizational changes took place 
rapidly. On December 21, 1949, some 
g,000 villagers of the region concerned 
watched the unveiling of a slab of granite 
marking the site of future Agrogorod. 
On May 22, 1950, the six collective farms 
of the neighborhood, containing some 
35,000 acres of arable land, united in a 
single cooperative. In the words of the 
new chairman, “This helps us to organize 
our future life, it frees many from ad- 
ministrative work and therefore reduces 
overhead expenses, what we save going 
into the building fund.” 

By June this year a large scale building 
combine was operating. The region can 
support its building program from local 
resources, though to do so local planners 
have had to work shrewdly. The brick 
factories, which will have to turn out 
about 200 million pieces before Agro- 
gorod is completed will, for instance 
depend on corn and sunflower husks, 
peat, rushes, straw waste and brushwood 
tor its fuel; the local clay requires im- 
provement processing before it is suitable 
for manufacturing the tiles which will 
be used for roofing. Cement, alabaster 
lime, pitch, turpentine, stearin are alsc 
being produced locally. One can say al- 
most as much for the plan. When the 
Kiev architects sent it to Taldyki early 
this spring, thousands of future inhabi- 
tants of Agrogorod came, often from 
miles away, to express their opinions on 
it. \Vhy such sharp-pitched roofs, they 
aske', defending the local tradition of 
the Onieper valley against an innovation 
that they suspected derived from the 
arch: ects’ memories of Germany. Why 
only ‘wo or three windows on the front 
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when even in their clay and mat cottages 
they were used to four or five? Not for 
nothing was the front room traditionally 
called the “bright room”! And why such 
modest built-in cupboards? Did the archi- 
tects not know that the humblest bride 
in this region had ten dresses and two or 
three coats when she married? In such 
terms the villagers dictated their views 
to the architects. 

What will this Agrogorod look like 
when it is completed within the next ten 
years? 

In this region the Dnieper, a broad. 
calm-flowing river with many _ islands 
and a right bank higher than its left. 
makes a slow arc-shaped bend. In the 
bend lie water-meadows and beyond 
them, high ground turning a crumbling 
face to the North. For about twelve miles 
this land will be clothed with the or- 
chards and strawberry fields of Agro- 
gorod. At the center of this line of 
orchards the village-city is being built. 
It is planned to contain two thousand 
houses, brick built and set in small gar- 
dens of about one acre. There are to be 
blocks of two story buildings consisting 
of four apartments of two, three and 
four rooms. The administrative and cul- 
tural buildings are planned to stand 
around a large public garden; they will 
include a House of Culture with a theater 
seating eight hundred, a hotel, a hospital 
with 75 beds, five middle-schools, six 
creches, ten kindergartens, a public laun- 
dry, cinema, rest-home, etc. Beyond the 
Agrogorod, the farm lands will stretch, 
divided according to a nine or ten yeat 
crop rotation system. 

Thus will planning, already well estab- 
lished as regards the work of collec- 
tive farmers, be brought to bear on their 
physical living conditions. In view of the 
tempo of Soviet construction, he would 
be a bold man who would estimate the 
extent of change in the Soviet village tc 
be expected during the next decade at 
less than that which has so transformed 
the cities that travellers returning after 
a few years absence sometimes find it 
difficult to recognize their home towns. 

There are, however, some special fea- 
tures to the transformation of the coun- 
tryside not applicable to urban develop- 
ment. Not only will the farming com- 
munity provide its own funds, but from 
its manpower will train and employ its 
own people on the construction. Further, 
it will, within reason, use local building 
material. Thus the appearance of Agro- 
gorods in the Soviet countryside is 2 
functional development of the collective 
farm system, one of whose basic princi. 
ples is that the farmers should profit from 
their own productivity. 

The construction of these Agrogorods 
is also in line with the declared principle 
of the Soviet regime to break down the 
barriers between town and village life, 
as it is breaking down the barriers be- 





tween manual and brain workers. Thi: 
far-sighted investment in the future may 
also be read as yet another sign of the 
Soviet people’s confidence in the dura. 
bility of peace. It is the program of a 
people who well know that they have in 
their own land all that they require tc 
raise the standards of life, who are asking 
for no wider living space, no freer access 
to raw materials, no addition of foreign 
markets to their own vast and insatiable 
internal market. It is the program of a 
people who cherish peace because by 
sacrificing peace they sacrifice the good 
life that is now within their reach. 


THEY WORK FOR 
PEACE — NOT WAR 


(Continued from page 19) 


future great leader of Russia was born. 
It stands today as it did originally, with 
the little bed in which young Stalin 
slept. 

It has been reported that in Russia 
all receive the same pay, regardless of 
the work they do. On the contrary 
each is paid according to the work he 
does. All the workers in factory or 
on the farm, are well cared for. 

I saw no children at work in any fac- 
tory or on any of the collective or state 
farms. There are young people, how- 
ever. There are nurseries connected 
with all the factories in which the chil- 
dren of working mothers are cared for. 
Each factory is equipped with a com- 
plete educational system, and any young 
person whose education was not com- 
pleted before he went to work, has the 
privilege of attending school in the 
factory. He works part time and at- 
tends school part time. Yet he is paid 
for the entire day. 

The truth of the stories told to arouse 
war hysteria concerning the USSR can 
best be judged by what a young girl 
said to me when I visited a textile fac- 
tory in Moscow. 

“So you are an American,” she re- 
marked to me. 

I said, “Yes.” 

“Well, now that you’ve seen us,” 
she continued, “I hope you won’t go back 
to your country and tell lies about us. 
Tell the truth. We like your country 
and we like your people. And we'd like 
to be friends.” 

Everywhere I went—in farm and fac- 
tory, school and church, in work and 
recreational centers, I heard only one 
statement: “We are working for peace, 
not war.” 

As I looked at the skeletons of the 
buildings, the churches, factories and 
tenements destroyed by the Germans in 
the last World War, I could recognize 
the significance and the sincerity of that 
statement: “We want peace, not war.” 
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Mother and Daughter 


HEN the train finally pulled in, 

bright rays of the spring noon 
were already streaming down through 
the glass roof of the station platform. 
A tall young woman hurried from car 
to car looking anxiously into the win- 
dows. 

“Oh, here you are, my old darling!” 
she exclaimed in a low throaty voice, 
and seizing a little, old woman who 
was carefully descending the steps of 
the train, nearly lifted her off her feet. 

“I missed you so much, so much! Let 
me have a good look at you! How are 
you, dear?” Her young arms kept the 
new arrival in a strong embrace as she 
kissed her cheeks, her lips, her eyes. 

“I’m alright, Verochka. still hopping 
about. I want to hear about you. You 
are the one who is becoming famous; I 
read about you in a magazine.” 

“Famous is not quite the word,” the 
young woman smiled. “I am just mak- 
ing progress in my scientific work. 
Nothing too glamorous. I think we had 
better go now, the car is waiting out- 
side. Is this all the luggage you have?” 

Effortlessly she picked up the bat- 
tered, plaid bag which had always ac- 
companied her mother on her profes- 
sional calls as midwife. 

Ten minutes later they were driving 
along Moscow streets that had been 
bathed in the spring rain. Everything 
was wet and glistening. Here and there 
were patches of snow upon roofs. 

“When did you visit Moscow last? 
About two years ago, wasn’t it? No, 
it’s already three years! How the time 
does fly, Mama!” 

Sadly, Vera glanced at her mother’s 
face lined with fine, little wrinkles. 
She doesn’t spare herself, Vera thought, 
she still works hard delivering babies. 
A whole generation has gone through 
her skilled hands. How old is she now? 
Probably in her late sixties, if not 
seventy. 

Engrossed in her thoughts, Vera 
reached for her mother’s workworn 
hand and held it firmly in hers until 
they arrived at the house. 

“I was given an apartment in a new 
house,” Vera announced as they en- 
tered the vestibule. “I purposely didn’t 
mention it in my letters; I wanted it to 
be a surprise.” 

They took the e:evator to the fifth 
floor where Vera unlocked the door of 
her new apartment. It was flooded 
with light. Bright patches of sun lay 
on the polished floor. In a cage by the 
window a little finch gaily hopped 
and chirped, seized by the excitement 
of spring. 

“This is your room, Mama,” said 
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A Short Story 


by V. LIDIN 


Vera, leading her mother into the 
study. “You will be comfortable and 
undisturbed here. Plenty of good books 
to read and a radio, so all you have 
to do is have a good time and rest.” 

“T am afraid there won’t be too 
much time for rest,” the mother re- 
plied. “My visit to Moscow is sort of 

. well, it is of a business nature. 
I was asked to attend to a lot of things 
here.” 

“And I thought you would just visit 
with me.” There was disappointment 
in the daughter’s voice. ‘And in gen- 
eral, Mama, I think it is time you took 
a rest. As a matter of fact, I have been 
wanting to have a serious talk with 
you about it.” 

Vera took a few steps across the 
room and suddenly she felt herself 
once more that little girl who used to 
love to throw herself at her mother’s 
knees and look up into those kind eyes 
which tried in vain to look severe. 
“However,” she said after a pause, 
“we better have our lunch now. We'll 
have time to talk later. In honor of 
your arrival, I’ve taken the day off.” 
She went into a small kitchen to pre- 
pare the lunch. 

Later that afternoon they were back 
in the study seated side by side on the 
couch. 

“Yes, darling, I am back on that 
subject. I must talk to you about it,” 
Vera was saying. ‘‘Why don’t you move 
to Moscow and live with me? As long 
as I had no apartment, I didn’t press 
you. But now you can have your own 


room. You can really rest here. You 
have worked enough in your life . 
and it will make me so happy to have 
you with me...I can’t even put it 
into words. During the day I shall be 
busy at the Institute, but after work 
l’il hurry home knowing that you are 
waiting for me.” 

She embraced her mother and 
looked into her eyes. “And when I get 
married, my husband will cherish you 
as much as I.” 

For a moment she pictured herself 
back in their home town which now 
had become the regional center. She 
saw the little yellow house on the 
Krestyanskaya Street. Now it was 
empty, all the children had flown the 
old nest and only their mother re- 
mained, alone with her cares and her 
thoughts. For forty uninterrupted years 
she had worked as a midwife. Every- 
thing that helped Vera to find her own 
path in life, she learned from this 
always preoccupied, hard working little 
woman who was constantly rushing 
off to calls, sometimes to be gone all 
night. All her life passed in toil and 
care for the children. 

Vera’s face reflected an inner pain. 

“You must come and live with me. 
It will make me so happy. You will, 
won’t you, Mama?” 

“It is impossible, dear,’ her mother 
replied quickly in order not to dwell 
upon those personal considerations 
that could soften her and influence her 
decision. 

“Who will replace me? I have years 


As in her childhood, Vera threw herself at her mother's knees. 


—Drawn by G. Belashov. 
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of experience, even doctors consult me. 
We have a new Maternity Hospital. 
You should see it! Everything spick 
and span! It does my heart good just 
to ‘ook at it... and think of all the 
children in the village that I brought 
into this world.” She smiled and tiny 
wrinkles gathered around her eyes. 
“There is an army of them running 
around the countryside. How can I 
possibly give it all up? The feeling of 
being useful makes my life rich. No, 
Vera, if I gave it up, I would feel poor 
and worthless.” 

“But, Mama, you have worked 
enough already, you deserve a rest. 
How old are you now, somehow I am 
confused about your age?” 

“Why should we count years? The 
time will come when the years will 
tell their own story. Let us wait until 
then.” 

They were both silent. The exuber- 
ant finch splashed in his bath scatter- 
ing glittering drops of water. 

“T owe you so much for everything 
you have taught me,” Vera said with 
a sigh. “And you are teaching me a 
lesson right now. Of course you are 
right, darling. It is impossible to take 
you away from your work.” 

“Should my strength fail, that would 
be the only possibility. But I intend 
to be useful for quite a while... . 

“We are building a new wing at the 
hospital so I must go to the Ministry 
and take care of a few things there. 
Besides I have a lot of stuff in there,” 
she said pointing to her plaid bag, 
“that needs attending to. I have 
brought a letter from our Deputy to 
the Supreme Soviet. You know her, 
Anna Demina, our foremost brigade 
leader... . But why do we talk about 
me all the time. I want to hear your 
news. How did you get this apart- 
ment?” 

“Most of our professors were given 
new apartments and I was one of them. 
I didn’t write to you about my profes- 
sorship; I waited to give you the good 
news when you came. And as a mat- 
ter of fact, as soon as I received the 
title I began to wonder: Here I am a 
full professor, living in Moscow in a 
new apartment and my mother is out 
in the sticks in a house which is on the 
verge of crumbling .. .” 

“Nothing of the sort!” the mother 
interrupted. “Our Regional Council has 
renovated my house completely, and 
as for the sticks, Vera, I live such a 
full, enriching life now that it is far 
better than anything I used to dream 
of... . You know that every collec- 
tive farm in our area has its own 
maternity clinic now, and I work as 
a sort of regional obstetrical consul- 
tant. I help wherever necessary with 
advice or work.” 

She looked a bit self-conscious as 
she busied her old hands with the folds 
of her skirt. “This time I have come 
to secure equipment for our new ward, 
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and in addition, I have plenty more 
things to attend to while I am here.” 

“Well, after such an active life I 
imagine you would feel as though you 
are out in the sticks living with me 
here,” Vera said after a silence. “And 
as for not counting years, you are 
right again, Mama. People count years 
when their lives are empty; but when 
your life is full you don’t even think 
of it. And I want my life to be as rich 
as yours!” she exclaimed. 

“As long as you keep in close touch 
with the people, your life will always 
be rich. ... You know, Vera, I actually 
reared Anna Demina,” she said sud- 
denly with a warm smile. “She was a 
premature baby, seven months, and 
look at her now, a Heroine of Labor! 
The best brigade leader in the entire 
province! Just think of it, Vera, your 
mother is there when a human being 
draws his first breath. . . . Sometimes 
I even give them a little slap as a 
token of my good wishes.” 

With the same feeling as in her 





childhood Vera ‘threw herself at her 
mother’s knees and looked up into the 
kind, faded eyes which tried in vain to 
look severe. 

“Then we go together, Mama! Along 
the same road to the end!” 

“Yes, Vera, there can be no other 
way. And at the end of the road we 
must be able to look back without fear 
or shame. And another thing, we must 
not fall behind. I am awfully pleased, 
for example, that I was able to keep 
pace with you.” 

“Oh, no, it’s just the reverse. I am 
glad to be able to keep pace with you. 
Mama, how wonderful it is that in our 
country old and young alike can walk 
together along the same wide road 
striving for the same horizons.” 

Vera arose from the rug, sat next to 
her mother and took her hand. Side by 
side they looked out of the window 
where golden drops of the spring 
shower pierced the rays of the sun. 

(Translated from Rabotnitsa, No. 4, 
1950, by Zina Voynow.) 


A LETTER FROM CHINA 


To the Editor: 

I am a missionary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, at 
this University since 1921, with the 
exception of furloughs. Now we are 
having the thrilling experience of re- 
organizing every phase of our Univers- 
ity life, and of Chinese society. It is the 
most profoundly religious Christian ex- 
perience I have ever been through. I 
absolutely believe this to be the most 
comprehensive renaissance the human 
spirit has ever experienced; and the 
most dynamic change in human history. 
God is working alongside of these 
Communists. 

A Chinese colleague and I have trans- 
lated the article by Wm. Howard Mel- 
ish “Religion In the USSR” into Chi- 
nese—the Canadian edition which has 
the extra brief report. And we are 
publishing it in “The Christian Hope” 
and as a separate pamphlet. I hope 
you do not mind? We want to help 
China skip the 35 years of experiment- 
ing since 1917 and be ahead in her 
understanding of vital mature religion 
and its contribution to the New Society. 

We’re just in the middle of building 
a beautiful Chinese Christian Cathedral 
on this campus, and our work is going 
ahead full swing. If you know any 
people who believe in the on-going 
Kingdom of God who would like to 
help us finish this Christian Church, 
ask them to send contributions to the 
credit of the West China University 
Church, to the United Board for Chris- 
tian Colleges in China, 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 

Ninety-five per cent of the U.S. press 
on the Far East is absolutely false. 
Believe the opposite, and you will be 
close to the facts. The South Korean 
Government first attacked North Korea. 
It seems that cnly Soviet Russia Today 
and Harry Ward’s Social Action Bulle- 
tin of the M.E. Federation are about 






the only trustworthy papers in the 
U.S. now. 

How can we out here help you in 
the U.S. and the progressives? 


Dryden L. Phelps, 
University Community Church, 
West China Union University. 


Chengtu, Saechwen, China 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE 
(Continued from page 7) 


concurring votes of the five permanent members, or of a 
majority of the members of the UN. 

Mr. Vyshinsky said that the Soviet delegation could also 
accept the proposal for a special “peace observation commis- 
sion” to report on situations likely to threaten peace, with the 
proviso that such a commission be truly representative and 
not merely a tool in the hands of one group of states. He at- 
tacked the proposal for putting armed forces at the disposal 
of the General Assembly as violating the Charter provision 
that such forces should be under the control of the Security 
Council. 

Calling for a new peace effort by the major powers, Mr. 
Vyshinsky reminded the Assembly members of the forgotten 
Article 106 of the Charter under which, pending the estab- 
lishment of armed forces under the Security Council, the 
USSR, the United States, England, China and France could 
consult with each other and other UN members on joint ac- 
tion for the maintenance of international peace and security. 
The following day the Soviet delegation offered a formal 
proposal on implementing this point. 

The essence of Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech, and in particular 
his proposal for five-power consultations, was a plea for 
strengthening the existing United Nations machinery for 
peace, rather than altering it and transforming it into an in- 
strument of war, as proposed in the United States resolu- 
tion. Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech, described as one of the most 
brilliant he had ever made, was reported to have made a 
deep impression on the Political and Security Committee. 


Support for Admission of China Grows 


The United States attempt to stifle the 475,000,000-tongued 
voice of the People’s Republic of China met a sharp defeat 
when the Security Council, on September 29, voted seven to 
three with one abstention to invite China to send a representa- 
tive to the Council in mid-November when the compiaint of 
U.S. aggression against Formosa, introduced by the Soviet 
Union, comes up for discussion. Only the United States, 
Cuba and the representative of China voted against the in- 
vitation, the latter unsuccessfully seeking to invoke the veto, 
while Egypt abstained. 

At the opening session of the General Assembly on Septem- 
ber 19, an Indian resolution calling for the immediate seating 
of China and a Soviet resolution calling for the ouster of Na- 
tionalist China and the seating of the lawful representative 
of the Chinese people were turned down. The question will 
come up again late in the session under the discussion. of 
standards of membership in the UN. On the Indian resolu. 
tion, sixteen countries voted for the admission of China, thirty- 
three against, while ten abstained. 

Sir Benegal Rau, who introduced the resolution, pointed out 
that the total population of the countries voting against the 
admission of the Chinese People’s Republic was 412,000,000, 
while the total population of those voting for it was 809,000,- 
ooo, and of those abstaining 117,000,000. He further pointed 
out that the non-Communist countries alone voting for admis- 
sion represented 527,000,000. 


For a Peaceful Settlement in Korea 


As a first step toward a peaceful and just settlement in 
Korea, the Soviet Union sought to gain a hearing before the 
Assembly for North Korea as well as South Korea. The West- 
ern powers again blocked this move, as they had done in the 
Security Council, insisting that only the representative of the 
terrorist, police state regime of Syngman Rhee participate. 

The eight-power resolution approved by the United States 
provided authorization for General MacArthur, who had al- 
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ready handed back the capital city of Seoul to the hated Synz. 
man Rhee, to throw his troops across the 38th Parallel and re- 
main in indefinite occupation of as much of Korea as he coud 
conquer. 

The formal recommendations of the resolution include the 
taking of “all appropriate steps” to stabilize Korea; the hoid- 
ing of elections by the UN to establish a “unified, independent 
and democratic Korean Government”; the retention of UN 
forces in Korea “as necessary” to achieve these objectives, and 
the taking of “all necessary measures” to accomplish the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of Korea. The setting up of a Western 
dominated UN Commission to supervise the elections was 
also provided for. 

On October 2, Mr. Vyshinsky, joined by the Ukraine, Byelo- 
Russia, Poland and Czechoslovakia, offered a counter-proposal 
for real peace in Korea, based on immediate cease fire and 
withdrawal of all foreign troops, giving the Korean people the 
opportunity to settle freely their own affairs. His program pro- 
vided that the North and South Korean Assemblies should 
get together and pick a commission to supervise elections, set- 
ting up a temporary regime until the new government was 
established. He proposed the dissolution of the present UN 
Commission on Korea as illegally established, and the forma- 
tion of a new UN Commission, “with the indispensable 
participation of the USSR and China,” empowered to observe 
the elections. He also called for the rehabilitation of the 
economy of Korea, and the admission to the UN of the new 
unified Korean Government. 

The essence of this proposal was that the Korean people 
should be left alone to determine their own affairs. 

In introducing the Soviet resolution, Mr. Vyshinsky said 
that U.S. efforts to place the responsibility for the Korean 
events on the USSR were a complete distortion of the true 
facts and that the South Korean regime, with the aid of the 
United States, had long prepared an attack on the North. 

Mr. Vyshinsky charged that the root of the trouble had been 
the failure of the United States to implement the 1945 three- 
power Moscow agreement on Korea. The U.S. members of the 
U.S.-Soviet Commission established to set up a provisional 
democratic government for Korea had refused to consult 
Korean democratic organizations such as the All-Korean Con- 
federation of Labor, the All-Korean Peasants’ Union and 
others, as provided by the agreement, preferring to contact 
seventeen political parties and organizations of a reactionary 
nature and only three democratic groups. 

Mr. Vyshinsky said that the Eight-Power resolution provi- 
sion that the new UN Commission would carry out the neces- 
sary measures for unifying Korea in consultation with the 
Unified Command, meant in effect that the UN Commission 
would take orders from the Unified Command (i.e., Mac- 
Arthur) since the big stick was in the hands of the military. 

Referring to the U.S. representative’s statement that “free 
democratic elections” had taken place south of the 38th 
Parallel, and that the plan was to carry out similar elections 
in North Korea, Mr. Vyshinsky exposed the real nature of 
these “free elections” in the South, where U.S. occupation 
forces had wrecked all democratic organizations. He pointed 
out that even the UN Commission, despite its efforts to white- 
wash conditions in the South, had been unable to conceal 
the fact that during the electoral campaign in May of this year, 
200 democratic electors had been arrested as well as some of 
the candidates, while others were beaten up, terrorized and 
compelled to withdraw their candidacies. He cited other facts 
proving that the elections had taken place under conditions 
of unbridled terror. It was interesting to note, said Mr. 
Vyshinsky, that the United States representative was now 
promising North Korea similar treatment. 

The UN Commission report, said Mr. Vyshinsky, had noted 
the unhealthy economic conditions in South Korea, the corrup- 
tion of the Rhee regime, and its fascist methods, including 
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mass arrests, torture, executions, and even arrests of fourteen 
members of the Opposition in the Assembly. Paragraph 166 
oi the report showed 118,621 persons to have been arrested 
in 1949 alone, and 32,018 in the first four months of 1950, 
many of them simply for having criticized the Rhee adminis- 
tration. All this had led to uprisings and a mass partisan 
movement which had hindered preparations for the attack on 
the North, originally scheduled for 1949. 


Proofs That South Koreans Attacked 


The Soviet Foreign Minister cited numerous documents 
captured by the North Koreans in Seoul, in proof that the 
South Koreans had long prepared for and actually started the 
aggression on June 25th. He quoted a letter from Syngman 
Rhee to Robert T. Oliver, a friend and agent in the United 
States, of September 1949, in which Rhee described his plans 
for an attack on the North, asking Oliver to lobby for U‘S. 
approval and to urge the United States “to give us the tools 
and we shall finish the job.” He also quoted from a transcript 
of a press conference in Seoul, Dec. 30, 1949 at which Rhee 
said: 

During the new year we all as one shall endeavor to recover 


the lost territories. . . . It is our duty to unify Southern and North- 
ern Korea by our own forces. 


Mr. Vyshinsky also quoted numerous statements by Ameri- 
can officials, previously reported in this magazine, indicating 
that the American Military Mission ha) completed its prepara- 
tions and that everything was in i _as well as referring 
to conferences of Rhee and U.S. officials with General Mac- 
Arthur, and the role of Mr. Dulles in instigating the attack. 
He said that the former Home Minister of the Republic of 
Korea had reported that General Roberts (head of the Ameri- 
can Military Mission) had stated that the campaign against 
the North was ready, but that there had to be a pretext to 
make the attack appear justified. A strategic map captured 
from the Rhee Government archives showed the entire plan of 
attack, with the South Korean divisions drawn up on the 
38th Parallel and their routes of invasion indicated. 

Mr. Vyshinsky charged that the Eight Power resolution con- 
stituted a flagrant disregard of all the principles, purposes 
and objectives of the United Nations, because it involved il- 
legal intervention in a civil war and in the internal affairs of 
another state, and proposed direct aggression against the Ko- 
rean people fighting for their independence, democracy and 
freedom, and occupation of all Korea by foreign troops. 

The Soviet plan was haughtily rejected by U.S. spokesmen 
on the ground that it put North and South Korea on an equal 
footing and gave a role to the Soviet Union and China. 


Conciliation Efforts Rejected 


Considerable opposition was manifested in the Assembly 
to U.S. determination to cross the 38th Parallel. After both 
the United States and the Soviet proposals had been sub- 
mitted, Sir Benegal Rau again sought to play the role of 
mediator, as he had done in the Security Council, and strongly 
opposed the crossing of the Parallel. 

India took the position in the Assembly that the U.S. and 
Soviet plans could be reconciled, pointing out that both agreed 
on cease fire, both sought to achieve unification and both 
urged rehabilitation. Sir Benegal urged that a sub-committee, 
therefore, be set up to spend twenty-four hours seeking to ham- 
me; out a compromise resolution on which both sides might 
agree. The Western powers, insisting no compromise was pos- 
sibl. because they desired no compromise, refused to put off 
the: bellicose plans for even one day. India’s move lost by 
a Voie of 32 to 24, with three abstentions. The United States, 
Frasce and Great Britain voted against it, the Soviet Union 
Wa: among those in favor. But the closeness of the vote indi- 
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cated the growing difficulties facing the West. Just five more 
votes would have changed the decision. 

The Western proposal went through the Political and Se- 
curity Committee and then through the Assembly, 47 to 5, 
with only the USSR and the People’s Democracies voting 
against it, and seven abstentions. india abstained on the final 
vote and refused to take a place on the new Western-domi- 
nated UN Commission on Korea. 

MacArthur’s forces have surged across the 38th Parallel. 
American bombs are raining down on Korean territory and 
people. American casualties have reached over 25,000. 


The Meeting on Wake Island 


The uncommunicative ccmmunique issued by President 
Truman following his 14,000 mile flight to meet his pro-con- 
sul in the Pacific, and initialed by General MacArthur as 
though he were the head of another state, stressed the complete 
unanimity of views between the two. General MacArthur 
has recently made clear his views of t:ansforming the Pacific 
into an American lake and building up a fortified island chain 
with Japan as its base and Formosa as its advanced aircraft 
carrier from which the U.S. “can dominate with airpower 
every Asiatic port from Vladivostok to Singapore.” He has 
also indicated his desire to help Chiang Kai-shek reconquer 
China. There is no indication that President Truman sought 
to change MacArthur’s mind nor indeed would it have been 
possible to do so in such brief discussions. 

President Truman’s account of the meeting broadcast from 
San Francisco October 17, while glittering with generalities 
about peace, confirmed their agreement on new aggressive 
designs against the Asian people through further building 
up of U.S. armed strength in the Pacific. President Truman 
declared that more “fighting men” were coming from all over 
the world “to restore peace in Korea.” At the same time, 
announcement was made from Washington that the U.S. has 
agreed to give France the huge sum of $2,400,000,000 to sup- 
port her rearmament effort in Western Europe and her mili- 
tary operations against the people of Indo-China. 

In the light of these plans the people of Asia are not likely 
to be impressed by President Truman’s offer of “a full part- 
nership” to protect them against “the new colonialism” of the 
Soviet Union, now added to the previous charges of “a new 
Soviet imperialism.” Their sympathies are with the people of 
Korea, whose ruined land is eloquent witness to the meaning 
of American pacification. Their sympathies are with the peo- 
ple’s liberation forces in Indo-China, who have held off most 
of the French army for over four years and are now winning 
back ever greater areas of their land from the invaders. 

Nor are the peoples of Asia likely to be impressed by Presi- 
dent Truman’s charges of Soviet attacks on human dignity 
and his claims that only the United States can be looked to 
for the defense of this great concept. They know that the So- 
viet Union has done more for the advance of human dignity 
than any country in history both in its abolition of all racial 
and national inequalities within its own borders and its de- 
fense of all people’s liberation movements. They see ever new 
evidences of racial discrimination in our country. They 
know that the United States depends for its strength today 
not on “the endless revolutionary idea of human freedom,” as 
President Truman asserts, but on building up its armed forces 
everywhere and on frenzied repressive measures against the 
freedoms of its own people which have found their latest ex- 
pression in the fascist McCarran-Kilgore Bill. 

The peoples of Asia are wise and patient, courageous and 
determined. They will trade space for time if need be. But 
more troops for Korea, more arms for Indo-China, more dol- 
lars for Chiang Kai-shek, more American bases in the Pacific, 
will never hold back the march of half the world toward 
light and freedom. Jessica SMITH. 
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WAR OR PEACE—THE BASIC MORAL ISSUE 


(Continued from page 9) 


childish statement: “It’s a communist 
trap. They want to deprive us of our 
best defensive weapon-so that they can 
use their new offensive weapons against 
us.” This after the weight of military 
judgment declares that the atom bomb 
is an offensive weapon whose sole value 
consists in surprise and initiative. The 
word of the President of the United 
States is “I have used the bomb once. 
I will use it again when I think it neces- 
sary for our security.” 

The attempted justification for this 
position is “But we cannot trust the Rus- 
sians.” Then what is the point of trying 
to get a dictated agreement by the threat 
of the A-bomb? Have these cold war 
planners never heard of the law of moral 
reciprocity? The Chinese formulated it 
first in negative form: “Don’t do to your 
fellow man what you don’t want him to 
do to you.” In the reported sayings of 
the carpenter from Nazareth it becomes 
positive and is known the world over 
as the golden rule: “Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you do ye even so 
to them.” In the down-to-earth language 
of common folk it is “Like breeds like.” 

The opportunity to test the practical 
worth of this law of moral reciprocity 
came when Russia announced it had the 
bomb know-how and contrary to the mis- 
judgment of her moral capacity by our 
militarists and monopolists, still pro- 
posed outlawry. Instead we chose to give 
the go-ahead to hydrogen bomb research 
and an increasing stockpile, putting 
bombs for fighter planes on assembly 
line production. Now again opportunity 
knocks at our door when Russia offers 
a pledge not to use the bomb first if 
we will agree to one-third disarmament 
all across the board, and a ten-year peace 
pact. Is the answer still to be “I will 
use it again when I think it necessary”? 

The farthest our bi-partisan cold war 
leaders have gone is to say that at some 
unspecified time, when they are satis- 
fied with the working of the agreed- 
upon ownership and inspection they will 
turn their stock of atomic weapons over 
to the United Nations. To prevent, as 
in Korea, small nations from having a 
government of their own choosing? 
There is no escaping the fact that the use 
of mass murder weapons is a crime 
against humanity. Would their collective 
use make it any less a crime? Can the 
United Nations flag sanctify mass mur- 
der? 

The full measure of the crime of using 
mass murder weapons is that it destroys 
the value of human life which separates 
civilized man from the primitive savage. 
The development of civilization requires 
increasing recognition of what progressive 
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religion calls the sacredness of personality. 
Democracy as a social process affirms 
the incalculable worth of all human be- 
ings; the equal right of every one to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
and to a share in the resources and con- 
trols of society for the fullest develop- 
ment of all their capacities. The religious 
phrase is the infinite worth of the down- 
most man. 

In the history of morals the recogni- 
tion of the value of human life appears 
first in the records of primitive warfare. 
Some savage tribes stopped their wars 
of extermination when they realized that 


a defeated enemy put to work was worth 
more than a dead one. Long later, in 
the days of hand-to-hand fighting, came 
the attempt to limit the inhumanity and 
destructiveness of war by regulations and 
the code of chivalry. The invention of 
gunpowder reversed the trend and began 
the killing of civilians. In due time came 
conventions to limit this. These are put 
on the scrap heap by mass murder weap- 
ons. 

The makers and users of the atomic 
bomb, and those who consent to its 
making and use, are destroying all the 
gains in the value of human life that 
have been won in the long history of 
civilization. They take civilization back 
thousands of years to where it began. 
They turn the scientific man into the sci- 
entific savage whose mass murder is 
done, not in the frenzy of kill or be 
killed, but in cold blood, the attack 
pin-pointed in advance and the damage 
calculated. Are the American people go- 
ing to permit the cold war planners, 
financiers and corporation lawyers who 
cannot see the human lives behind the 
figures of a balance sheet; generals who 
have been educated to value human 
lives only as instruments for victory; 
machine politicians whose habit it is to 
use human lives as pawns in the game 
of winning elections; to turn them into 
barbarians destroying the moral values 
upon which the future of civilization 
depends? 

The American people have their lynch- 
ers, North and South. But they are, by 
and large, a people of good will. They 
are not going to allow themselves to be 
turned into scientific savages if they know 
the facts about the moral nature of bomb 


warfare. To get these facts to ther 
the obligation of all who know them. 

The imperative for the abolitio; 
war is increased by the fact that the transi- 
tion from capitalist to socialist society 
has begun. Unless this can be accom. 
plished without the series of wars that 
accompanied similar changes in the past, 
then atomic destruction will be let loose 
upon a large part of the world. Here 
is the moral challenge to all govern. 
ments, capitalist, socialist, communist— 
to join in taking the first step toward the 
abolition of war by outlawing all weapons 
of mass destruction and disarming down 
to such hand weapons as may be needed 
for police duty. Then, if civil war 
breaks out over the attempt to establish 
socialist society while abolition is being 
completed, the killing will at least be 
limited, and the fear of mass murder 
be lifted from the peoples of the earth. 

The possibility of accomplishing the 
change from one social order to another 
without devastating war exists now for 
the first time because for the first time 
there is widespread consciousness of the 
necessity and a desire to do it. There 
is more of this consciousness in the So- 
viet Union than anywhere else, and as 
much of the desire. To attempt it is the 
greatest moral venture mankind has ever 
undertaken. If achieved it would be the 
greatest moral victory in history and 
bring the greatest advance in human 
living. 

The American people will have no 
part or lot in this, except to obstruct it, 
if they permit the cold war policy to 
continue. That is because the cold war 
objective of containing communism 
means preventing the transition to the 
next stage in social evolution from pro- 
ceeding. This it cannot do. It can halt 
the change but it cannot stop it any more 
than it can stop the turning of the 
tide. The law of motion in human 
progress forbids. China demonstrates 
that. What it can do is to make it im- 
possible for the change to be accom- 
plished without war, as it has in Korea. 
To prevent this disaster is now the great- 
est moral obligation of the American 
people, an obligation they owe to their 
past, as well as to the future of man- 


kind. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


tories. That would be “unlawful,” “in- 
feasible,” and would only cause “con- 
fusion,” said the delegates of the colonial 
powers. 

Although brief and inadequate, this 
review of the origins and activities of 
the Trusteeship Council gives at least a 
glimpse of the role of the Soviet Union in 
opposing the efforts toward consolida- 
tion of imperialist power and in cham- 
pioning freedom and democratic rights 
for the peoples of trust colonies. 


USSR Champions All Subject 
Peoples 


With regard to the many more mil- 
lions of colonial subjects outside the 
trust territories, the imperialist powers 
have fought bitterly against the UN 
having anything whatever to do with 
them. The Charter at least compelled 
them to submit annual reports to the 
Assembly on certain conditions in the 
colonies. In 1946, the General Assembly, 
over the opposition of the colonial pow- 
ers, voted to establish a special committee 
to examine the annual reports. This was 
a victory for the Soviet and other dele- 
gates who maintained that the informa- 
tion reports should not be “filed and 
forgotten” but should serve as the basis 
for constructive UN action on behalf of 
the subject millions. 

Mr Jacob Lomakin, the Soviet repre- 
sentative on the special committee in 
1947, criticized the reports for omission 
of information on such matters as the 
relative living standards of indigenous 
and non-indigenous inhabitants of 
the colonies, electoral procedures (if 
any), civil rights, discrimination, 
land tenure, corporal punishment, own- 
ership and use of resources, and tax 
and tariff structures. Naturally, the rep- 
resentatives of the colony-holding states 
were aghast. But they became apoplectic 
when Mr. Lomakin proposed not only 
more detailed reports in the future, es- 
pecially on political matters, but the 
undertaking of yearly on-the-spot exam- 
ination of conditions in the colonies, and 
the acceptance and examination of peti- 
tions from the colonies. 

In replying to these proposals the 
British representative, Mr. Poynton, gave 
forth with a classic expression of chau- 
Vinist arrogance: “These territories are 
not backward because they are non-self- 
governing, but are colonial territories be- 
cause they are backward.” 

Although the Soviet recommendations 
did not receive majority support of the 
Committee (divided equally, like the 
Trus: eship Committee, between colony- 
holding and non-administering states), 
each vear since 1947 has seen the ad- 
Vancement of the special committee’s 
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work, with the spokesman of the colo- 
nial overlords finding it more and more 
difficult to offer excuses and defenses 
for the miserably inadequate health and 
educational provisions, slave labor con- 
ditions, discrimination, and expropriation 
of resources, evidenced even in their 
own official reports. 


Soviet Support of World Labor 


The Soviet Union’s work in the UN 
on behalf of world labor and in support 
of the reports and recommendations of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions 
has won the plaudits of all progressive 
trade unionists. Of signal importance 
was the resolution offered by the dele- 
gate of the USSR to the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council in February, 1949, call- 
ing for “a comprehensive and objective 
investigation of the real working condi- 
tions of workers and employees” through- 
out the world, the investigation to be 
made by “a comprehensive international 
commission consisting of representatives 
of the manual and intellectual workers 
united in all existing trade unions, with- 
out distinction to the political trend and 
religious convictions of their members.” 

This resolution came after two weeks 
of “Cold War” debate on a U'S. resolu- 
tion urging investigation of “slave labor” 
practices in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
European countries. Aided by Britain, 
the U.S. next succeeded in barring the 
WFTU from making a reply which 
would have exposed forced labor prac- 
tices in the colonies of Britain, France, 


Netherlands, the U.S., and in South 


Gabriel D'Arboussier, General Secretary 
of the African Democratic Union, which 
1,000,000 in 
and Equatorial 


has a membership of 


French West Africa 





Africa and other countries. Then came 
the Soviet Union’s counter-attack with 
its resolution. 

The Soviet resolution was defeated, as 
was another Soviet proposal calling on 
all UN members to establish as soon as 
possible by national legislation the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work for 
men and women workers. Instead, a U.S. 
resolution was adopted referring the 
question to other UN agencies for “in- 
vestigation and study.” 


Against All Racial Discrimination 


At least passing mention must be 
made of the Soviet delegation’s leading 
role in the fight against racial discrimina- 
tion. In the first concrete test on this 
question in the UN when the subject 
of discrimination against Indians by the 
South African Government came before 
the General Assembly in 1946, the rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Union, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia were the strongest 
supporters of the Indian Government’s 
complaint. While Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
for the U.S., proposed a mild and con- 
ciliatory reproach to South Africa, Mr. 
Andrei Gromyko, for the USSR, declared 
that the UN must take action to “exter- 
minate the plague of racialism every- 
where.” 

In 1946, the National Negro Congress 
laid before the UN its petition for aboli- 
tion of racial discrimination in the USS. 
In October of the following year Dr. 
W. E. B. Du Bois, now Vice Chairman 
of the Council on African Affairs, pre- 
sented to the UN, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, a 150-page document 
entitled “An Appeal for Redress.” A few 
weeks later when Soviet representatives 
sought to have the N.A.A.C.P. petition 
brought up for consideration by the Hu- 
man Rights Commission, meeting in 
Geneva, Mrs. Roosevelt and other mem- 
bers of the Commission, to the great 
indignation of Negro Americans, shelved 
it on a procedural technicality. The Du 
Bois report still remains shelved. 

Notwithstanding this rebuff, addi- 
tional petitions have been submitted to 
the UN by Negro Americans: for exam- 
ple, one demanding freedom for Mrs. 
Ingram and another, just recently, ask- 
ing for revocation of the death sentence 
imposed upon a 32-year-old officer, Lieut. 
Leon A. Gilbert, Jr., in Korea. 

It has become almost automatic for 
the defendants in the UN to answer So- 
viet charges of colonial oppression and 
discrimination simply by labeling them 
“political propaganda.” And it is some- 
times asked why the Soviet representa- 

tives, despite defeat after defeat, continue 
to press for the strongest UN action 
against these evils, unless it is indeed 
only for the propaganda value of the 
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proposals. The answer 1s, first, that, as 
the representatives of the USSR have re- 
peatedly declared, they stand for strict 
adherence to the principles of the UN 
Charter and they maintain that the 
Charter represents not a mere expres- 
sion of unrealizable ideals but specific 
objectives which the UN members are 
obligated to work for and achieve. 


Secondly, except for the continuing 
pressure from the anti-colonial members 
of the UN, led by the Soviet Union, the 
UN would already have become another 
League of Nations, completely dominated 
in every sphere of its work by the impe- 
rialist powers. These powers have been 
compelled to give ground in the UN on 
any number of issues although they were 
at first able to muster enough support 
to defeat progressive proposals. Last 
year’s Assembly meeting, for example, 
over the bitter opposition of the colonial 
powers, adopted a whole series of con- 
structive measures, originally advanced 
by Soviet delegates, such as the require- 
ment of the submission of political infor- 
mation concerning colonies, the demand 
for “strong and effective measures to 
abolish immediately the corporal pun- 
ishment of whipping” in the colonies, 
and the recommendation that the inhab- 
itants of trust territories be given a larger 
participation in the profits and manage- 
ment of colonial resources, enterprises 
and trade. 


“A Natural Alliance” 


The Soviet Union’s great prestige 
among colonial and subject peoples is 
not built upon propaganda but upon its 
actual accomplishments in the service of 
humanity. While the U.S. and its allies 
may win battles in Korea, writers in 
such conservative newspapers as the New 
York Herald Tribune attest to the fact 
that these powers are at the same time 
building up a vast reservoir of hate in 
Asia against themselves. 

As for Africa, the many-sided efforts 
to sell antitCommunism to the people of 
that continent have also failed. African- 
edited newspapers have published serially 
the text of the Constitution of the USSR 
for the enlightenment of their readers. 
An African writes in one of the Gold 
Coast, British West Africa, newspapers: 


We have had our glut of the protestations 
of the Western Democracies regarding the 
liberty of the individual and the freedom of 
all men. What we demand of them is the 
freedom of Africa NOW. If they fail to ac- 
complish this, it would be rank hypocrisy 
on their part to challenge and seek to de- 
stroy Communism. 


And the West African Pilot in Nigeria 


editorializes: 


Africa wonders how a western world de 
sirous of peace can find it by planning 
against friendship between Russia and Afri- 
ca. African nationalism is quite distinct from 
Russian Communism, but that will not pre- 
vent the best to be learned from Russia just 


as Africa has learned some good things from 

the West. 

The lesson Africans are learning f:om 
Russia is, as one young Nigerian put: it, 

the amazing degree of human welfare she 

has brought to her own peoples and those 
of her former colonies in Asia within the 

short space of barely twenty-five years. . . 

The integration of her 200 million peoples, 

speaking over a hundred languages and of 

various cultures, into the USSR is a marvel, 

. . . She has abolished colonial status and 

has applied herself so vigorously to the eco- 

nomic and social development of her back- 
ward regions, that her record in twenty-five 
years puts to shame those of some other 
countries which have held colonies for over 

a century. 

At the great World Peace Conference 
in Paris last year, Gabriel d’Arboussier, 
leader of the powerful African Demo- 
cratic Union, told the delegates: 


As for us, the Negroes in Africa, when 
we are threatened by a certain bogey, we 
simply say: “We do not know whether the 
Soviets want war, but we can state that so 
far we cannot see a Soviet base in the whole 
of Africa.” 

We know, on the contrary, of some which 
belong to the United States of America. We 
_also remember that already in 1945, immedi- 
ately after the victory of the United Nations, 
Mr. Truman declared that the security line 
of the United States passed through Dakar 
and Casablanca. . 

All the anger of the reactionaries directed 
against the Soviet Union is also directed in 
other forms against the colonial peoples. The 
latter have learned, thanks to these reaction- 
aries, that there is a natural alliance between 
the country of socialism and the oppressed 
people the world over. 
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(Ccatinued from page 11) 


acti. :lly expecting and desiring war, and 
are indeed proposing to invade Europe. 
(This is on a par with the suggestion 
that they are a nation of down-trodden, 
fear-ridden “slaves,” millions of whom 
are cooped-up in concentration camps. 
when the truth is that there never were 
in history, people more united, or more 
closely in harmony with their govern- 
ment, or more determined to maintain 
and defend the country and the economy 
of which they are so proud, whilst crime 
in all its forms is rapidly diminishing.) 

I say, I am ashamed and humiliated, 
because these stories are just so much 
pernicious and dishonest nonsense, con- 
cocted by propagandists who out-Goebbel 
Goebbels in their efforts to create a will 
to war in the U.S.A. and Great Britain 
against the Soviet peoples. That the Soviet 
Union is devoting to defense whatever 
effort it judges necessary, one may be 
quite sure; that it is devoting any large 
proportion of its budget, or of its total 
national income, to military purposes, is 
plainly untrue, for the reasons I have 
given; the examples which I have quoted 
could of course be multiplied many times. 

We can rest assured, therefore, that 
the peoples and the Government of the 
USSR have no warlike intentions, and 
that so far as the question of war or 
peace depends on them it is already set- 
tled in favor of peace. (This is indeed 
so clear that anyone who has the pa- 
tience to read through the dreary and 
fear-ridden obsessions of Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, in his book War or Peace, will 
see that even he admits not once but 
several times that the Soviet Union does 
not want war “at present.”) The danger 
of war exists, but its origins and causes 
are to be found outside the Soviet Union, 
among those who cannot tolerate the suc- 
cess of a Socialist economy and see no 
way out of the contradictions of their 
own economies save in preparation for 
war and ultimately in war itself. 

This brings me to the question: What 
do I see as the role of the Soviet Union 
in the World Peace Movement? To my 
mind, it is a fourfold role. 

In the first place, in this world of 
power politics, its role is to maintain its 
own armament at a leyel sufficient to 
deter would-be attackers, and not at any 
higher level. On this, we may rest con- 
tent as to the fulfillment of the role; all 
the evidence shows that the USSR can- 


not be over-arming, and their whole 
history shows that they are sufficiently 
shrew:! and realistic judges of the world 
hot to under-arm. 

In tse second place, in my judgment, 
the roe of the Soviet Union is to dem- 
Onstrat 


Onstrai: to the whole world the peaceful 
intenticns of their people and Govern- 
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ment. To those who know them, this 
might scarcely seem necessary; but in a 
hostile world full of unscrupulous propa- 
gandists it is indeed important. The most 
outstanding and convincing piece of evi- 
dence at the present time is perhaps the 
result of the campaign for signatures to 
the Stockholm Peace Petition. This Peti- 
tion was signed in a few weeks by 115,- 
275,940 people, that is by practically the 
entire adult population of the Union. 
This swift and unanimous response dem- 
onstrates the attitude of the people very 
clearly; but it demonstrates equally 
clearly the attitude of the Government, 
for a moment’s reflection will show that 
it is impossible nowadays to get any peo- 
ple into the mood for aggressive war- 
like adventure without prolonged and 
intensive war-propaganda, undiluted by 
any “counter-propaganda” reminding 
them of the advantages of peace. 

Confidence in the peaceable intentions 
of the Soviet Government does not thus 
have to rest on the total absence of any 
trace of war propaganda, reassuring as 
that in itself is; there is the even stronger 
point that the great encouragement given 
to the Stockholm Petition must have so 
stimulated and consolidated the already 
firm public feeling for peace as to render 
fruitless any attempt—if anyone dreamed 
of making one—to foment a spirit of 
aggression. You cannot foment war with 
one hand and peace with the other, so 
to speak; peace propaganda is fatal to 
war. The policy of encouraging the sign- 
ing of the Petition proves the genuine- 
ness of the peaceful professions of the 
Soviet Government as surely as the build- 
ing of eight skyscrapers in Moscow, the 
city largely trumpeted by the American 
press as the first atom bomb target, proves 
their confident conviction that peace will 
in fact be maintained. 

Thirdly, the role of the Soviet Union 
is so to manage their own international 
relations as to give no cause or pretext 
to any enemy to launch a war against 
them. To discuss even briefly the way in 
which this delicate task has been per- 
formed with such remarkable success up 
to now would treble the length of an 
already long article; but one has only to 
mention Greece, Iran, China, and Korea 
to remind oneself how well through the 
years the shrewd common sense of the 
well-educated leaders of the USSR has 
met awkward situations, shown the right 
degree of strength, avoided provocations, 
and finally reduced the more impatient 
of the American warmongers to talking 
of the necessity of “finding our own pre- 
text for war because the Russians just 
won't give us one.” 

Fourthly and lastly, the role is to give 
leadership to the whole World Move- 





Selling passenger automobiles (lower) in 
a store in the Bauman District of Mos- 
cow. Upper: Customers examine the motor- 
cycles that are now stocked in the stores. 


ment for Peace. The leading role falls 
almost automatically to the Soviet Union. 
Not by their doing, but very clearly in 
fact, the world is divided into two 
groups, the one broadly Socialist, needing 
and desiring peace, and the other com- 
mitted to an economic system that is 
bound to bring collapse or war, or both. 
In the Socialist group, which is growing 
and certain to continue growing, the So- 
viet Union is the oldest and most experi- 
enced, and—except for the recent great 
newcomer, China—the largest. It is plain 
that all the Socialist countries, and the 
Socialist forces in all the other countries, 
look to the Soviet Union for leadership 
in the struggle for peace; and it is plain 
from all that I have written, and from 
all that we can all see, that this leader- 
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ship is readily given, and is both active 
and correct. The role is well cast, and 
will be well sustained. 

I am proud and happy to be able to 
write thus of the great Socialist state on 
the eve of its thirty-third anniversary, 
the end of its first generation of mighty 
development. I was very glad indeed to 
visit the country again, and to see its 
progress, and the happy confidence of 
its peoples. I have realized once again, 
perhaps even more clearly than ever, from 


BEHIND THE MIRACLE 
(Continued from page 13) 


crossed the Volga. The soldiers loved 
them. On New Year’s Eve, when Rus- 
sian children traditionally have a “Christ- 
mas tree,” the soldiers brought to the 
little trench a barren, leafless tree (there 
are no evergreens in the steppe). Some- 
how they rigged up a generator and 
brightened the tree with lights, hung it 
with cookies, a bit of sugar, German 
canned goods, anything they could find, 
and made a surprise party for the colony 
on the hill. That night there were child- 
ish laughter and a touch of home on 
Mamayev Kurgan where the roar and 
flash of the battle stretching for miles 
around Stalingrad never paused to ring 
out the old year. 

The Germans were finally driven from 
Stalingrad and the survivors taken pris- 
oner in the last days of January and the 
first days of February, 1943, but there 
was still nowhere to live but the wartime 
trenches. So the colony remained on 
Mamayev Kurgan. 

Cherkassova did not just sit there, 
but immediately found urgent work to 
do. She set out to collect the orphaned 
children scattered through the trenches 
of Stalingrad and the whole surrounding 
area in which the battle had raged. 
What strange maturity mere infants 
achieve in such circumstances! Cherkas- 
sova and a friend came upon a little 
girl sitting near a dead woman. She 
was two years old but looked even 
younger and they wondered how to com- 
municate with her. 

“Aren't you cold here?” Cherkassova 
inquired. 

“No,” replied the tot, “but it’s dull!” 

Then, as they made as if to turn, the 
baby said: “Take me with you because 
my mama is killed!” 

For these children who had learned 
what death is, Cherkassova found emer- 
gency lodgings wherever tunneling would 
open the basement of a ruined building. 

When those first days were over and it 
was time to begin restoring “normal” 
life in Stalingrad, seven hundred chil- 
dren had passed through her hands en- 
route to orphanages. 
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many signs, great and small, their genu- 
ine friendliness for all peoples, their deep 
devotion to peace, which they need for 
their forward development as surely as 
they need air to breathe, and their knowl- 
edge of how to play their part in main- 
taining it. They represent a new peaceful 
civilization, not a threat to peace. Let us 
in the West see to it that we do not fall 
short in our share of the work of winning 
the struggle for peace throughout the 
world. 


OF STALINGRAD 


Cherkassova did not lose time asking 
what was next. She organized a kinder- 
garten and while helping run it got two 
more kindergartens started. Then, one 
June day, she pointed out to some of her 
colleagues a certain ruined apartment 
house. It was known to all Stalingrad- 
ers as “Pavlov’s House” because there 
Sergeant Pavlov and a handful of men 
—TI have heard seven and I have heard 
ten— stood off the whole power of the 
German Army and would not let the 
Nazis, who had come so far, travel 
just a few score yards more to the Volga 
River. 

“It’s a shame that house should stand 
in ruins,” said Cherkassova. The wom- 
en agreed, so Cherkassova went to the 
chairman of the District Soviet, or rather 
chairlady and said: “W- women of 
Stalingrad want to rebuild Pavlov’s 
House.” The chairlady replied, “Pa- 
zhalista,’ which can mean “Please,” 
“You’re Welcome,” or “Go to hell,” in 
Russian, but here very clearly translates 
as “Hop to it.” And the next day, Sun- 
day, June 13, 1943, Cherkassova and her 
colleagues hopped. 

That was how it began. All the women 
who worked in the three kindergartens 
were there, seventeen of them. And thus 
far it was all simply a thing that Cher- 
kassova had been moved to do and had 
done. But now something not of her 
planning entered into it, for they were 
not unnoticed. 

In Russia, man-bites-dog is not news. 
News is when someone starts to build 
something or builds something faster 
or better than anyone else has done. Or, 
when, as is in this case, someone starts 
to build something that wouldn’t be built 
if you waited for trained construction 
workers and the government to do it. 
So there were reporters at Pavlov’s 
House when Cherkassova and her crew 
started to work. They saw the women 
gathering and carting off loads of rubble; 
they saw them carrying 125-pound sacks 
of cement up from the Volga; they saw 
them when, moved by the still legible 
slogans Pavlov’s men had painted on the 


walls of “their” house to taunt the ‘ter. 
mans, they took a pledge hencefort’: to 
spend all their spare time rebuil ling 
this house as a monument to Sialin- 
grad’s heroes. The reporters took ali this 
down and invited Cherkassova to s»eak 
to the people of Stalingrad through the 
press. 

Being interviewed was painful to 
Cherkassova, but talking to the pcople 
of Stalingrad was no occasion for self. 
consciousness. She knew them and they 
knew her. They had saved their city 
together and now here it was in ruins, 
So Cherkassova said a simple thing 
simply; she proposed to the people of 
Stalingrad that they join her in rebuild. 
ing Stalingrad on their own time after 
working hours. 


Cherkassova’s appeal, appearing in 
Stalingrad Pravda of June 14, 1943, 
started Stalingrad on the road to ‘te. 
birth. When Cherkassova and her team 
appeared at Pavlov’s House after working 
hours that day, they found workers 
from various factories, and housewives, 
and bookkeepers, already there and at 
work. A professor brought his battered 
car and drove it down to the river bank 
to load it with building materials and 
unload it at Pavlov’s House. A 72-year- 
old woman told Cherkassova: “I won't 
be left out of it; Pll work too!” And the 
work spread to other sites and Cher- 
kassova’s women became leaders of new 
brigades and they went to night school 
to learn the tricks of the building trades, 
and by September, when they finished 
work on Pavlov’s House, the number 
of brigades had grown beyond count, 
and soon every man. woman and child 
in Stalingrad was putting in a full day's 
work after his regular day’s work and 
the city was springing up again out of 
what had seemed a hopeless expanse of 
brick-dust and tangled steel. 

Nor was Stalingrad the only city to do 
this. The name Cherkassova became a 
household word throughout the Soviet 
Union. The ruined cities of Leningrad 
and Kiev and Kharkov and Rostov heard 
it. So did Minsk and Murmansk, Odessa 
and Sevastopol. They sent delegations 
to Stalingrad to find out what it was all 
about and how it was organized and to 
get Cherkassova to come to their cities 
and tell them how to do it. And the 
Cherkassova movement sparked the re- 
construction of the devastated areas and 
today there are no devastated areas. 


The restoration of the mutilated areas 
has not terminated the Cherkassova move- 
ment. Everywhere in Stalingrad I saw 
people going to put in their pledged 
quota of hours on building work. 

Cherkassova has been honored in many 
ways for that simple gesture of patriotism 
that inspired the second miracle of Stalin- 
grad. In June, 1946, ex-Sergeant Pavlov 
came to Stalingrad from his distant home 
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in the Novgorod region, to “receive” the 
housc from her in a formal ceremony. 
Thei: the new tenants of Pavlov’s House, 
including one of the twenty-nine old ten- 
ants who had been huddling in the base- 
ment of the house the day Pavlov took 
over (he rescued them from the Germans 
and got them safely across the Volga), 
gave a party for these two famous heroes 
of the hero-city. Thus Stalingrad hon- 
ored Cherkassova. In 1947, she was 


elected a deputy to the Supreme Soviet 
of the Russian Republic. 
honored her. 

One thing I asked Cherkassova very 
particularly, and you might like to know 
the answer. At each stage of her story I 
“Were you a member of the Com- 


Thus Russia 


asked: 


munist Party?” And the answer was 
“No.” Perhaps Cherkassova is now a 
member of the Communist Party. I don’t 
know. But when, at the beginning of the 
war, she worked as a cleaning-woman vol- 
unteer in a hospital, she was not a Com- 
munist. When she served on Mamayev 
Kurgan she was not a Communist. When 
she started rebuilding Pavlov’s House and 
thereby started a great movement, she was 
not a Communist. 

If she had been a Communist, I would 
have thought nothing of it. Nothing more 
natural. But the fact that she was not 
gives me pause. I find it of great interest 
and significance. For it seems to me to 
square with what I observed throughout 
my stay in Russia: that not just the Com- 
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In floral colors 
4a Gold, purple, blue or beige 56x56 6.50 4.00 
4b Gold, green or brown............... 56 x 68 9.50 6.00 
4c Rose, purple or pink................. 69 x 83 12.50 8.00 
4d Brown, gold, purple or blue. 56x 83 12.00 7.50 
White with blue border 
5a (with 6 napkins) 0. 60 x 60 11.00 6.00 
5b (with 8 napkins) WW. 60 x 83 17.50 10.50 


ALL ITEMS GUARANTEED 


nk, gold, blue, purple, green. 
er, give two or three preferences) 





| prefer the following colors or colored borders in the order named 








enclose $ 





Jame. 


ieee in payment. 





ddress. 
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State 








munists out the great majority of the 
common people are convinced that some- 
thing new and heroic is under construc- 
tion in the Soviet Union. Not just the 
Communists but the great mass of Rus- 
sian workers are willing to build it on 
their own time, willing to defend it, will- 
ing to rebuild it—again on their own 
time—when enemies tear it down. The 
only possible explanation I can find is 
that they are convinced they are building 
something of their own. Is there any 
other way to explain the Cherkassova 
movement, the wartime colony on Ma- 
mayev Kurgan, the sacrifices and hero- 
ism that made the wartime and peacetime 
miracles of Stalingrad come to pass? 





ET a al OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
ENT AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY 
vHE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
States Code, Section 233) of SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY, published monthly at 114 East 32nd 
Street, New York 16, New York, for Oct 1, 1950. 
1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers, are: 
Publisher, SRT +e eA Inc., 114 East 32nd 
Street, New York 16, N. Y.; Editor, Jessica Smith, 
114 East 32nd Psat "New York 16, N. Y.: 
Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, Donald 
rs 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, 
a 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its mame cnd address must stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of — owning or — one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses A the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a part- 
nership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) SRT Publications, Inc., 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y.; Jessica 
Smith, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y.; 
ony. Field, 23 West 26th Street, New York 

3. The known bondhoders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties im a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
= twelve months preceding the date shown above 
his information is required from 
daily weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers 
on 

(Signed) JESSICA SMITH, Editor. 

Sworn to oe ‘ree before me this 3rd day 


of October, 1950 
( Seal SAMUEL A. ARUTT 
(My commission expires March 30, 1951.) 














WANTED—WINTER SOLDIERS 
TO HELP BRING 


“FARMING IN RUSSIA" 
monthly news service est. 1944 


to the entire agricultural press and 
radio farm programs 
Please write: Agricultural Committee for 
American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., Lima, Ohio 
This adv. paid for by friends. 














SOVIET UNION ATLAS: History History, Geography Re. 
bout sia. "Me 
is a quiet, 


BACK IN STOCK AGAIN! 
sources. Atlas H52: 32 ph na 
Americans must learn more abou 
easy, inexpensive wa' 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY ° 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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EARLY JOYS, by Konstantin 
Fedin. A vivid novel of pre-war 
days. A Stalin Prize Winner. 

503 pp., $1.50 


V. |. MICHURIN, Selected 
Works. His discoveries are the 
basis of Soviet plant and animal 
breeding. 223 pp., $2.75 


BAGRATION, by S. Golubov. 
A great historical novel about 
the famous Russian general. 


264 pp., $1.25 


A. TOLSTOY. Selected Stories. 
The best stories from the pen of 
the great Soviet writer and Stalin 
Prize Winner. 639 pp., $2.50 


BOOKS IN ENGLISH FROM THE USSR 


Available at lowest prices 


A STORY OF A REAL MAN, 
by Boris Polevoi. Great Soviet 
novelist shows the character of 
the new Soviet man. A Stalin 
Prize Winner. 560 pp., $1.25 


THE YEARS OF WAR, by Vassily 
Grossman. Thrilling war novel by 
a leading Soviet writer. 

451 pp., $2.00 


HEROIC LENINGRAD. Sketches 
and stories of the siege of Lenin- 
grad. 152 pp., $.50 


V. G. BELINSKY, Selected Philo- 
sophical Works. The writings of 
"the true father of the Russian 
intelligentsia." 555 pp., $2.50 






PORT ARTHUR, | A. Stepanov. 


Monumental novel of the first 
Russo-Japanese war. 


784 pp., $2.00 


N. A. DOBROLYUBOV, Selected 
Philosophical Works. A compre- 
hensive collection, by the brilliant 
critic who influenced Russia's 
greatest writers. 650 pp., $2.50 


THE WHITE BIRCH, by M. Bu- 
bennov. An absorbing war novel 
hailed as a literary discovery. A 
Stalin Prize Winner. 

578 pp., $1.25 


DONBAS SKETCHES, by B. 
Galin. A vivid picture of how 
miners live in the Soviet Union. 

282 pp., $ .85 


Order today before supply is exhausted 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 































































































LETTE for the books ordered below: 
Quantity Ttt he Unit Cost | Total Cost Quantity Title Unit Cost | Total Cost | 
A Story of a Real Man $1.25 Bagration 1.25 
Early Joys 1.50 Heroic Leningrad 50 
The Years of War 2.00 Donbas Sketches 85 
Port Arthur 2.00 A. Tolstoy 2.50 
N. A. Dobrolyubov 2.59 V. G. Belinsky 2.50 
V. |. Michurin 2.75 
Gace TOTAL 
The White Birch 1.25 : 
Ce TEE ee TORT ee 
ee a eee ZONE.............. nes 


Please add 12¢ per book for postage and handling 














